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Meddling  with  Morals 


If  I  might  give  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  teU  him  hit  fate.  Jf  he  retolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangerout 
precipice  of  telling  uhbUuted  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind-~neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tellt  the  crimet 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  handt  of  the  law;  if  he  tellt  them  qf  virtuet,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attackt  him  with  tlander.  But  ifheregardt  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  tidet,  and  then  he  may  go  on  Jiarlett.—Dit  Foe. 


present  age  can  be  compared  in  its  injurious  effects  with 
Lamartine’s  ‘  History  of  the  Gironde/  which  is  an  epic 
of  vice,  crime,  and  vulgar  self-seeking ;  and  what  the 
book  of  Lamartine  did  for  the  first  half  of  the  French 
Kevolution,  the  historical  works  of  Thiers  did  for  the 
second.  The  people  of  France  were  thereby  taught 
to  consider  every  nefarious  act  in  their  history  as  the 
result  of  an  invincible  moral  necessity,  and  to  believe  that 
France  in  every  war  had  been  in  the  right,  and  that  she 
might  always  expect  victory  to  follow  her  standards.” 
Perhaps  it  was  hardly  gracious  of  Dr  Dollinger,  as  a 
German,  to  use  this  language  of  France,  especially  when 
with  it  was  coupled  excessive  laudations  of  his  own  country, 
and  of  its  motives  in  the  recent  war.  But  his  words  are 
true,  and  only  state  plainly  the  disease  from  which 
France  now  suffers.  That  disease  is  being  fostered  by 
M.  Thiers,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  recovery  until  he 
and  his  theories  are  purged  away. 

Perhaps  there  is  best  hope  of  purgation  from  the 
development  of  the  short-sighted  methods  by  which  he 
is  labouring  to  increase  the  misfortunes  of  his  country. 
The  beginning  of  cure  for  the  moral  bankruptcy  of 
France  may  come  from  its  material  bankruptcy,  which 
is  jnst  now  being  revealed  with  especial  clearness.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  examine  the  whole  financial  condition 
of  France  for  us  to  see  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs. 
The  French  people  are  feeling  as  well  as  seeing  it,  and 
will  feel  it  more  and  more.  May  we  hope  that  the  result 
of  this  will  be  a  change  of  thought  upon  other  matters, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  new  economy  that  will  not  be 
limited  to  financial  reforms  p  It  can  hardly  be  expected, 
at  any  rate,  that  they  will  bear  their  present  burthens 
without  opposition.  These  burthens  are  of  unparalleled 
magnitude,  and^thongh  M.  Thiers  and  his  Ministers  may 
partly  excuse  themselves  on  the  plea  that  they  are 
mainly  caused  by  the  expenses  of  the  war  which,  whether 
they  were  rightly  or  wrongly  incurred,  must  perforce  be 
defrayed,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  both  needlessly 
heavy  and  needlessly  irksome  in  the  mode  of  their  impo¬ 
sition.  The  Budget  for  1872  shows  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  about  97,000,0001.,  exclusive  of  nearly 
13,000,0001.  set  down  for  departmental  charges.  Last 
year  there  was  virtually  no  Budget;  but  the  Budget 
of  1870  only  reached  74^000,0001.  Thus  there  is 
an  excess  of  23,000,0001.  to  be  provided  for,  or 
rather,  when  some  minor  matters  are  taken  account 
of,  nearly  25,000,0001.  This  excess,  which  would 
have  been  greater  by  3,000,0001.  but  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  public  works  estimates  from  7.000,0001. 
to  5,000,0001.,  and  the  marine  charges  from  7,000,0001. 
to  6,000,0001.,  is  chiefi^  made  up  of  interest  on  the 
213,000,0001.  already  raised  for  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  the  120,000,0001.  still  owing  to  Ger¬ 
many,  the  cost  *of  interest  and  dead  weight  now  shown 
in  the  Budget  being  more  than  44,000,0001.  That 
immense  sum  must,  of  course,  be  paid ;  and  the  only 
open  question  is  as  to  the  way  of  paying  it  with  least 
Buffering  to  the  people.  In  the  army  estimates,  however, 
there  is  an  increase  of  3,000,0001.,  the  amount  being  now 
raised  to  18,000,0001.,  and  it  will  be  hard  for  any  but 
Frenchmen  to  believe  that  this  new  outlay  is  needed, 
while  many  in  France  are  strongly  opposed  to  it.  ^  It  is 
due  to  the  French  Government’s  determination  to 
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BANKRUra  FRANCE. 

Dark  as  the  fortunes  of  France  have  been  during  the 
past  year,  the  prospects  of  the  year  just  begun  are 
liardly  brighter.  Twelve  months  ago  the  war  that  the 
French  had  brought  upon  themselves  was  devastating 
some  of  its  richest  provinces  and  exhausting  the 
resources  of  all,  Paris  was  under  siege,  and  the  rest  of 
the  country,  deprived  of  its  head,  was  floundering  hope¬ 
lessly  in  an  effort  to  change  the  issues  of  a  struggle  that 
was  already,  for  a  time  at  least,  absolutely  decided. 
"When  peace,  or  a  truce  that  went  by  the  name  of  peace, 
came  at  length,  there  was  some  slight  ground  for  think¬ 
ing  that  the  luckless  nation  might  learn  something  by 
its  reverses  ;  that,  cruel  as  were  the  terms  imposed  upon 
it  by  the  conqueror,  it  would  submit  to  its  fate,  and, 
seeing  the  folly  of  its  former  ways  of  national  aggran¬ 
disement,  aim  at  a  better  plan  for  regaining  its  lost 
position,  or  achieving  a  worthier  place  for  itself  among 
the  states  of  Europe.  But  as  yet  there  is  no  sign  of 
this.  The  new  year  opens  upon  France,  like  the  morn¬ 
ing  upon  a  ruined  gambler  or  a  baffled  assassin,  who 
thinks  only  of  finding  some  desperate  expedient  for 
repeating  his  desperate  and  lawless  game.  'Germany 
looks  on  and  laughs ;  the  rest  of  the  world  looks 
on  and  sighs ;  but  France  heeds  neither  laughter 
nor  sighs  while  it  doggedly  prepares,  if  necessary,  to 
sacrifice  all  the  little  that  is  left  to  it  in  its  schemes  of 
vengeance  and  retaliation.  A  better  temper  doubtless 
4ini mates  some  sections  of  the  community.  This  better 
(temper  may,  perhaps,  be  latent  among  so  many  of  the 
people  that,  if  it  could  be  brought  to  the  surface,  it 
would  predominate,  and  lead  to  the  adoption  of  worthier 
councils.  But  it  is  certainly  not  dominant  at  present ; 
and,  while  matters  remain  as  they  now  are,  we  need 
scarcely  wonder,  however  much  we  may  deplore,  that  M. 
Thiers  is  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  that  Orleanists, 
Legitimists,  and  Imperialists,  as  well  as  sham  Repub¬ 
licans  of  all  grades,  agree  in  tolerating  the  leadership  of 
a  man  whose  only  claim  to  honour  is  his  skill  in  dis- 
lionesty.  That  M.  Thiers  has  held  his  ground  so  long 
is,  we  confess,  quite  contrary  to  our  expectations,  and 
every  week  that  he  continues  to  hold  it  adds  to  our  despair 
as  to  the  near  prosperity  of  France.  Hardly  can  wo 
doubt  that  the  country  will  grow  wise  in  time,  and  thus 
eventually  obtain  the  happiness  that  can  only  come  by 
wisdom ;  but  the  longer  M.  Thiers’s  influence  prevails 
the  more  toilsome  will  be  the  backward  path  out  of  the 
ruin  into  which  he  is  conducting  his  countrymen. 

The  ruin  is  already  terrible  enough.  It  is  both  moral 
and  material,  and  the  moral  bankruptcy  of  France  is  far 
more  serious  than  the  material.  Here,  of  course,  M. 
Thiers  is  only  the  successor  of  other  bad  leaders.  Dr, 
Dollinger  spoxe  only  the  truth  when  he  reminded  the 
Munich  students  the  other  day  of  the  disease  from  which 
France  now  suffers.  “  Formerly  it  applauded  the  absolu¬ 
tism  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  latterly  it  celebrated  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  with  its  crises,  its  battles,  and  its  world-conquering 
Emperor.  In  that  nation  the  muse  of  history  became  a 
prostitute,  who  held  up  to  the  vainest  people  on  the  earth 
the  most  flattering  of  mirrors.  Perhaps  no  work  of  the 
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gtartling^  variety  of  usage,  and  afforded  the  chief  reason 
for  the  appointment  of  tlie  Commission.  Bat  it  has  not 
been  touched  even  with  the  little  finger.  Eight  of  the 
Commissi^jicrs  express  their  inability  “  to  sign,  without 
reservation,  a  Report,  in  the  schedule  to  which  the 
obscure  and  debateable  rubric,  entitled  the  Omamenta 
Rubric,  is  left  in  its  original  form,  without  even  proviso, 

No  wonder,  for  that  was  their 


maintain  an 

potsfisesed  Sihimed  on  paper,  by  the  Empire,  an 
arny  will  1^®  ready  for  farther  war-making, 

instead  of  a  force  adequate  for  defensive  purposes  but 
unsuited  and  insufficient  for  aggression.  France, 
under  M.  Thiers,  however,  must  think  of  glory  and 
revenge — until  other  thoughts  grow  strong  and  a  better 
policy  can  be  inaugurated  by  the  overthrow  of  M.  Thiers 
and  his  schemes. 

These  thoughts  will  receive  some  provocation,  at  any 
rate,  as  the  difficultieH  and  necessities  of  meeting  the 
additional  outlay  of  25,000,0002.  become  more  apparent. 
Into  these  difficulties  we  shall  not  at  present  enter. 
They  are  as  yet  only  beginning  to  bo  felt.  Not 
much  of  the  15,000,0002.  of  additional  taxes,  granted 
by  the  Assembly  last  autumn,  has  yet  been  raised; 
and  even  the  way  in  which  the  remaining  10,000,0002. 
is  to  be  levied  has  not  been  decided ;  the  last  move, 
as  to  the  expediency  of  which  we  are  unable  to  pass 
an  opinion,  being-  the  rejection  by  the  Assembly, 
at  M.  Thiers’s  earnest  intercession,  of  the  proposed 
income-tax.  That  course  may  possibly  have  been  wise ; 
but  what  less  obnoxious  substitute  can  be  found,  in 
the  present  embarrassed  state  of  the  country,  it  is  hard 
to  conceive.  Even  if  other  things  were  going  smoothly, 
how  could  the  vast  taxation  that  is  called  for  be 
obtained  without  something  like  national  bankruptcy  ? 
But  other  things  do  not  go  smoothly,  and  the  most 
imminent  danger  of  actual  bankruptcy  does  not  rest 
on  prospective  taxation.  The  desperate  straits  to  which 
the  French  Government  is  already  redact  appear  in 
its  recent  imperative  demand  for  the  sanctioning  of  a 
further  issue  of  16,000,0002.  in  paper  currency  by  the 
Bank  of  France.  The  effects  of  such  measures  must 
inevitably  be  an  injury  to  public  credit  and  serious 


note,  or  explanation 
chief  work. 

The  changes  proposed  in  the  burial  service  are,  doubt¬ 
less,  an  improvement.  In  the  cjase  of  those  who  die  un¬ 
baptised,  or  excommunicated,  or  having  laid  violrat 
hands  on  themselves,  the  minister  may,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  ordinary,  read  a  shortened  form  of  the  service — 
namely,  “  one  or  both  of  the  Psalms  following  together 
with  one  of  the  Lessons,  and  the  four  sentence  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  said  while  the  corpse  is  made  ready  to  be^ 
laid  into  the  earth,  concluding  with  the  Lord’s  Prayeir 
and  the  Grace  at  the  end  of  the  officje.*  This  amend¬ 
ment  will  not,  however,  even  if  cjamed  into  effect,, 
satisfy  the  Dissenters.  The  churchyards  should  surely 
be  open  to  all  denominations  alike. 

If  the  Report  fails  to  please  the  Low  Church  party, 
or  the  Dissenters,  does  it  remove  the  grievance  of* 
those  who  groan  under  the  anathemas  of  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed  ?  The  existing  rubrics  are  retain^,  which 
declare  that  whoso  keepeth  not  the  Catholic  Faith 
“  whole  and  undeBled  ”  shall  without  doubt  perwh  ever¬ 
lastingly  ;  but  a  note  is  appended  in  the  following  won¬ 
derful  terms :  “  Note — That  the  condemnations  in  thia 
Confession  of  Faith  are  to  be  no  otherwise  understood 
than  as  a  solemn  warning  of  tlie  peril  of  those  who 
wilfully  reject  the  Catholic  Faith.’*  Out  of  the  twenty- 
seven  Commissioners,  as  we  have  stated,  seventeen  dis¬ 
agree  with  this  note,  but  are  unable  to  agree  upon  anything 
else.  The  more  bigoted  portion  refuse  to  part  with  tho 
Creed,  even  although  they  have  not  the  courage  to 
defend  it.  The  word  wUfuLly  is  a  snare.  In  one  senso 
of  the  w'ord,  as  a  synonym  for  deliberately,  all  who 
reject  the  Creed  after  considering  it  wilfully  do  so.  In 
another  sense,  a  man  may  be  said  wilfully  to  reject  a 
Creed  who  knows  that  it  is  true,  but  refuses  to  believe 
it.  That,  however,  is  an  absurdity  and  a  contradiction. 
In  any  except  the  old  meaning,  which  rested  upon  a  now 
exploded  superstition,  the  phrase  wilfully  reject  ”  ia 
utter  nonsense.  Those  who  concocted  the  Atbanaaiaix 
Creed  had  no  scruples  in  consigning  to  eternal  damna- 


REFORM  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

It  is  proverbially  difficult  to  mend  ancient  garments ; 
but,  if  rumour  is  correct,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
is  to  attempt  the  arduous  task.  Convocation,  it  is  said, 
is  to  be  assembled  earlier  than  usual,  to  consider,  and 
if  possible  to  agree  to,  the  changes  recommended  in  the 
fourth  Report  of  the  Ritual  Commission.  What  hope  of 
success  there  is  iu  such  an  undertaking  may  be  gathered 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  Ritual  Commissioners. 
They  met  a  hundred  and  eight  times,  and  divided  we 
should  be  afraid  to  say  bow  often.  The  question  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  will  have  to  face  may, 
therefore,  be  expressed  as  an  arithmetical  problem.  '  If 
twenty -seven  gentlemen,  of  whom  nearly  one-half  were 
laymen,  could  not  agree  among  themselves  in  a  hundred 
and  eight  meetings,  how  long  will  it  take  several  hun¬ 
dred  clergymen,  in  Convocation  assembled,  to  form 
amended  rubrics  ?  The  truth  is,  that  while  a  vast 
number  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  ritual,  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  majority  to  make  a  better.  Of  the 
twenty-seven  Commissioners  who  signed  the  Repori^ 
seventeen  have  expressed  their  dissent  from  the  coarse 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  Athanasian  Creed.  So  difficult 
is  it,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  legislate  on  theological 
subjects. 

The  work  of  the  Commission,  although  very  pro¬ 
tracted  and  slow,  may  be  briefly  described.  It  was  great 
m  small  things,  and  small  in  great  things.  A  relaxation 
is  recommended  in  the  inelastic  order  of  morning  and 
evening  prayer,  to  enable  ministers  to  avoid  tedious 
repetitions.  The  use  of  wafers  in  the  communion  service 
is  proposed  to  be  made  distinctly  unlawful,  and  all  dis¬ 
putes  relating  to  the  bread  or  wine  are  to  be  determined 
by  the  ordinary  without  appeal.  The  effect  of  this  would 
probably  be  to  create  as  many  different  practices  as  there 
are  difi'erent  ordinaries.  But  when  the  really  great 
sources  of  division  in  the  Church  are  under  considera¬ 
tion,  nothing  can  be  done.  The  rubric  relating  to  vest¬ 
ments  and  ornaments  is  the  one  that  has  led  to  the  most 


Creed  bad  no  scruples  in  consi, 
tion,  on  paper,  everybody  who  aisbelieved  its  contents.. 
To  them  it  was  all  one  whether  the  disbelief  arose  from 
a  conviction  that  the  creed  was  wrong,  or  from  ignoranco- 
of  its  doctrines  ;  the  creed  was  like  Noah's  Ark ;  those 
who  were  inside  were  safe,  those  who  were  outside  wera 
drowned.  This  theory,  which  regards  doctrine  as  a 
kind  of  magic,  or  amulet,  or  charm  to  drive  off  the 
pains  of  condemnation^  was  perfectly  consistent,  although 
it  is  now  generally  agreed  to  be  fal^.  A  less  confident 
generation  felt  perplexed,  and,  to  soothe  its  conscience,, 
invented  the  extraordinary  opinion  that  belief  dependa 
on  will.  Not  the  understanding,  according  to  the  old 
classification,  but  the  will,  was  the  generator  of  doc¬ 
trinal  faith.  This  theory,  which  began  by  setting  at 
defiance  the  plainest  facts  of  every-day  experience,  and 
ended  in  a  psycholo^cal  doctrine  of  portentous  shallow¬ 
ness  and  absurdity,  has  been  a  favourite  with  those  who- 
were  too  bigoted  to  part  with  an  intolerant  superstition, 
and  too  enlightened  to  be  themselves  altogether  duped 
by  it.  It  is  this  theory,  or  nothing,  that  is  conveyed 
by  the  remarkable  note  quoted  above.  We  say,  ‘*or 
nothing  ”  advisedly,  because  the  beauty  of  the  note  is, 
that  those  who  see  through  the  absurdity  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  theory  that  it  seems  to  imply  may  fairly  say 
that  a  “  wilful  rejection  ”  is  something  that  cannot  exist, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  explosive  anathemas  of  the  creed 
are  a  mere  waste  of  gunpowder,  and  can  do  nobody 
harm.  A  note  in  which  persons  of  diametrically  oppo¬ 
site  opinions  may  concur,  is  a  happy  addition  to  tho 
family  of  ambiguous  statements  in  which  the  Church 
of  England  has  been  so  prolific. 

The  labours  of  the  Commission,  barren  as  they  are  of 
results  to  the  Church  itself  will  not  be  thrown  away,  if 
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they  teach  those  who,  like  a  correspondent  whose  case  is 
ably  stated  in  another  colamn,  wonld  keep  the  Established 
Church  as  it  is,  and  reform  it,  the  prodigious,  if  not 
insurmountable,  diflSculty  of  their  self-imposed  task.  It 
is  possible  that  Parliament  may  disestablish  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed ;  but,  looking  to  the  effort  necessary  to 
overthrow  such  an  indefensible  relic  of  intolerance,  how 
small  are  the  prospects  of  a  “  dogma-less  Church  I 
The  oumbrousness  of  the  ecclesiastical  machinery  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  studied  vagueness  and  inde¬ 
cision  of  many  of  her  precepts,  have  encouraged  the 
growth  of  a  party  that  has  little  sympathy  with  her 
distinctive  opinions,  but  only  agrees  with  those  general 
moral  doctrines  that  the  Church  shares  with  other  sects, 
and,  indeed,  we  may  add,  with  the  press  generally,  and 
literature.  The  example  of  the  Broad  Church  party  has 
tempted  some  to  think  that  the  bounds  of  the  Church 
might  be  still  farther  enlarged,  so  as  to  hold  pure  Deists 
and  all  (may  we  add  Atheists  ?)  who  would  stimulate 
moral  and  intellectual  gro^h.  But  the  fallaciousness  of 
such  a  hope  becomes  evident  the  moment  that  we  put  the 
question,  where  is  the  political  force  to  come  from  to 
carry  such  a  reform  ?  In  the  Church  of  England  itself 
there  is  an  active  party,  able  but  small,  on  whose  assist¬ 
ance  reliance  could  be  placed ;  but  against  that  must  be 
set-off  the  uncompromising  opposition  of  the  High  and 
Low  Church  parties.  Outside  the  pale  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  if  we  except  the  Unitarians,  the  hostili^  of  nearly 
all  the  Dissenters  must  be  reckoned  upon.  To  them  it 
is  grievous  enough  to  see  national  money  spent  in  sup¬ 
porting  what  they  consider  the  superstition  of  the  High, 
and  the  latitndinarianism  of  the  Broad  Church ;  but 
to  make  it  an  endowment  for  men  who  have  no  creed 
whatever  would  almost  goad  them  to  rebellion.  Although 
the  various  religious  sects  consider  all  but  themselves 
heretical,  yet  they  would  unite  to  oppose  any  attempt  to 
establish  a  creedless  priesthood.  Such  a  proposition 
would  offend  and  alarm  every  sect,  for  it  wonld  by 
implication  deny  the  value  or  truth  of  the  distinctive 
tenets  of  each. 

Supposing,  however,  that  this  initial  obstacle  were 
passed,  and  that  the  Dissenters  were  persuaded  to 
tolerate  a  creedless  National  Church,  the  whole  Liturgy 
wonld  have  to  be  revised  or  abrogated.  Creedless 
clergymen  must  have  liberty  to  read  a  cree.dlcss  service. 
There  would  remain  no  hindrance  to  Dissenters;  all 
could  join  the  National  Church,  and,  if  money  were  to 
be  had,  all  would  join  it.  This  would  be  tantamount  to 
the  endowment  of  all  sects.  Nay,  more  ;  Mr  Bradlangh 
would  apply  for  a  share  of  the  spoil ;  the  “  Hall  of 
Science’*  would  claim  a  place  among  institutions  for 
developing  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  Wonld 
the  riches  of  the  Church  of  England  suffice  for  so  great 
a  demand  ?  We  know  well  that,  except  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  Church  has  shrunk  so  as  to  cover  only  a 
fragment  of  the  field.  Take  away  the  voluntary  reli¬ 
gions  bodies,  and  what  is  called  spiritual  destitution  ” 
would  be  enormous.  Let  us  suppose  other  reforms, — the 
utilisation  of  the  endowments  for  cathedrals,  and  the 
redaction  of  the  salary  of  bishops  to  a  standard  of 
apostolic  simplicity, — would  all  the  money  that  could  be 
saved  support  a  much  greater  staff  of  educated  men 
than  at  present  is  found  in  the  Church  of  England  P 
Upon  what  principle,  then,  could  the  revenues  be  appor¬ 
tioned  among  the  sects  who,  under  the  creedless  regimey 
would  unquestionably  seek  shelter  in  the  folds  of  the 
Establishment  ?  The  thing  could  not  be  done,  and  if  it 
could  the  Dissenters  would  not  have  it,  for  if  anything 
appears  to  be  condemned  in  politics,  it  is  concurrent 
endowment.  Even,  then,  if  the  dream  of  an  Established 
Church  unfettered  by  dogma  were  ever  so  beautiful,  it 
will,  in  English  politics,  in  all  probability,  remain  a 
dream.  The  sects  are  yet  far  from  the  millennium. 
They  will  not  agree  to  lie  down  together  in  one  fold, 
and  if  they  did  there  wonld  not  be  enough  to  feed  them 
with.  In  the  meantime,  those  who  wish  to  see  moral 
and  intellectual  training  dissociated  from  religious  dogma 
must  follow  the  example  of  the  Dissenters,  and  attest 
the  earnestness  of  their  belief  by  paying  their  teachers 
out  of  their  own  pockets. 


THE  AMEHaC^N  case  AGAINST  ENGLAND. 

The  case  prepared  by  the  counsel  for  the  United 
States,  to  be  laid  on  behalf  of  their  Government  before 
the  arbitrators  selected  to  sit  at  Geneva  for  adjudication 
on  the  Alabama  claims,  is  unworthy  of  the  country  and 
of  the  occasion.  If  ever  there  was  a  document  which 
demanded  moderation  of  statement  in  the  interest  of 
American  reputation,  it  was  this.  The  events  of  the 
civil  war  have  shown  that  the  United  States  are  second 
in  resources  and  in  all  the  qualities  which  insure  power 
to  no  nation  upon  earth.  But  there  is  an  impression 
everywhere  abroad,  whether  well  or  ill-founded  does  not 
matter,  that  their  public  men  have  not  risen  to  the  level 
of  their  position ;  that  especially  they  are  wanting  in 
dignity,  and  are  resentful  of  slights  which  the  strong 
should  be  above  noticing.  Here  was  an  opportunity  to 
remove  all  such  imputations  by  a  signal  example  to  tho 
contrary.  Moreover,  the  American  State  Department 
had  deservedly  won  high  credit  by  its  moderation  hitherto 
in  this  dispute ;  by  its  repudiation,  as  it  was  understood, 
of  Mr  Sumner’s  sophistries  and  extravagances,  and  by 
its  consequent  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 
To  secure  the  full  effect  of  this  tfeaty,  and  establish  it 
as  a  precedent  in  the  future  for  the  avoidance  of  war,  it 
was  necessary  above  all  things  that  the  same  moderation 
should  be  carried  through  all  the  proceedings  undertaken 
under  its  provisions.  On  every  view  of  their  welfare,  the 
two  countries  ought  to  be  friends.  But  it  is  not  enough 
that  they  should  be  convinced  that  friendship  is  for  their 
interest.  They  must  also  entertain  a  mutual  respect. 
But  a  mutual  respect  is  impossible  if  one  of  them  becomes 
persuaded  that  the  other  is  anxious  to  press  unduly  an 
advantage  yielded  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  its  near  kinship.  That  such  will  be  the 
general  belief  at  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  fear  is  but 
too  certain.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  American  case 
fills  480  pages  of  a  printed  volume,  and  that  the  sum¬ 
mary  of  it  published  by  the  New  York  Times  does  not 
exceed  a  colamn  and  a-half.  So  brief  a  summary,  it  is 
evident,  can  but  touch  on  the  leading  topics,  gfiving  promi¬ 
nence  to  the  salient  points,  and  leaving  out  of  view 
qualifications  and  limitations  which  might  greatly,  modify 
our  appreciation  of  the  document  were  it  before  ns. 
Still,  making  allowance  for  all  this, — for  inevitable 
exaggeration,  as  well  as  for  possible  misconception  and 
misrepresentation,  —  there  remains,  unfortunately,  no 
room  for  doubt  that  claims  are  put  forward  which 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  had 
it  not  been  supposed  that  they  were  withdrawn,  and  that 
they  are  supported  by  arguments  which,  if  admitted^ 
would  render  the  position  of  a  neutral  scarcely  less 
perilous  than  that  of  a  belligerent.  The  truth  is  that  the 
complaints  against  this  country  have  become  surrounded 
in  the  United  States  by  such  an  atmosphere  of  sentiment 
and  passion  that  even  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  are 
unable  to  separate  the  just  claims  from  the  feeling  with 
which  they  have  become  overlaid.  The  Americans  felt 
so  strongly  the  sympathy  of  our  aristocratic  classes  with 
the  South,  and  the  injury  infiicted  upon  them,  when 
stated  in  money,  app^red  so  small,  that  they  have  been 
driven  to  construct  a  new  theory  of  neutrality  to  render 
that  injury  commensurate  with  their  resentment.  But 
though  their  resentment  is  natural,  and  the  injury  in¬ 
flicted  on  them,  if  small,  was  real,  their  theory  of  neu¬ 
trality  would  be  so  mischievous  in  its  operation,  were  it 
to  become  established,  that  we  are  bound  to  use  our 
best  efforts  to  prevent  its  receiving  the  sanction  of  the 
Geneva  arbitrators. 

The  case,  it  appears,  is  divided  into  six  parts.  The 
first  is  devoted  to  a  businesslike  introduction,  in  which 
the  circumstances  attending  the  meeting  last  spring  of 
the  Joint  High  Commissioners  at  Washington  are 
recounted,  and  the  treaty  which  they  concluded,  and 
from  which  the  arbitrators  derive  their  authority,  is  set 
out  At  length.  The  second  part  consists  of  a  review  of 
**  the  unfriendly  course  pursued  by  Great  Britain  from 
the  outbreak  to  the  close  of  the  insurrection.”  Pre¬ 
paratory  to  this  review  we  are  treated  to  a  history  of  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  from  the 
end  of  the  war  of  1812  to  the  beg^ning  of  the  Seces- 
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sion  movement  in  1860,  intended  to  show  that  those 
relations  bad  been  relations  of  “  increasing  amity  and 
friendship,  confirmed  by  repeated  yielding  of  extreme 
rights,  rather  than  imperil  the  cordial  relations  which 
the  United  States  so  much  desire  to  maintain  with  the 
nation  nearest  and  dearest  to  them  in  physical  proximity, 
tlie  ties  of  consanguinity,  and  commercial  prosperity.*’ 
Now,  this  is  utterly  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
The  grave  jurists  who  are  to  decide  on  the  validity  of 
the  American  claims  are  scarcely  likely  to  be  swayed 
by  passionate  appeals  or  sentimental  declamation.  But 
there  is  another  objection  to  the  whole  section :  it 
invites  reply.  If  those  to  whom  the  getting  up  of  the 
English  case  is  entrusted  were  to  give  their  version 
of  the  transactions  of  the  half-century  in  question, 
it  is  certain  that  it  would  bear  a  very  different  com¬ 
plexion.  But,  surely,  we  have  had  enough  of  recrimi¬ 
nation  and  remonstrance  during  the  past  eight  years. 
The  Treaty  of  Washington  was  intended  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  lasting  friendship,  not  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  fresh  objurgation.  Part  III.  proceeds  to  show  **  the 
duties  which  Great  Britain,  as  a  neutral,  should  have 
observed  toward  the  United  States.”  Part  IV.  follows 
with  a  statement  of  “  wherein  Great  Britain  failed 
to  perform  its  duties  as  a  neutral.”  And  Part  V. 
concludes  this  branch  of  the  subject  by  pointing  out 
“  wherein  Great  Britain  failed  to  perform  its  duties  as  a 
neutral  in  respect  to  the  insurgent  cruisers.”  In  these 
three  parts  the  case  labours  to  prove,  first,  that  by  the 
construction  of  the  English  courts  the  Foreign  Enlist-  i 
ment  Act  was  stripped  of  its  efficacy,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  United  States;  secondly,  that  England  was  animated 
by  hostility  to  the  Federal  cause  ;  and  thirdly,  that  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  struggle  Great  Britain 
framed  its  rules,  controlled  its  laws,  and  governed  its 
conduct  in  the  interest  of  the  insurgents.  In  support 
of  these  positions,  the  regret  expressed  in  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  for  the  escape  of  the  Alabama,  the  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  new  rules  of  international  law  shall 
liav'e  retrospective  operation,  and  the  change  effected 
in  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  are  all  cited,  as  well  as 
the  despatches  of  Earl  Russell,  Mr  Gladstone’s  speeches, 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  blockade- running 
between  British  and  Southern  ports,  and  the  depredations 
of  the  Confederate  cruisers.  This  argument  demands 
no  comment.  It  has  been  discussed  so  often  and  so 
completely,  that  every  reader  must  be  heartily  tired  of  it. 
But  it  serves  to  lead  up  to  the  sixth  and  last  part,  which 
demands  that  the  tribunal  should  award  for  damages 
a  sum  in  gross  to  the  United  States.”  This  sum  is 
demanded  on  account  of  five  different  classes  of 
claims,  namely,  for  the  destruction  of  vessels  and  their 
cargoes  by  the  Confederate  cruisers ;  for  the  national 
expenditure  in  the  pursuit  of  these  crCiisers  ;  for  the  loss 
in  the  transfer  of  the  American  commercial  marine  to  the 
British  flag  ;  for  the  enhanced  payments  of  insurance  ; 
and  for  the  prolongation  of  the  war  and  the  addition  of 
a  large  sum  to  its  cost. 


is  a  fairly  arguable  position  that  this  transfer  was 
occasioned  by  the  terror  inspired  by  the  cruisers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  far  larger  portion  of  the  trans¬ 
fer  was  not  so  occasioned.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
prove  our  assertion,  though  some  day  we  may  lay  before 
our  readers  the  grounds  on  which  we  make  ’it.  But 
we  believe  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  better 
opinion,  even  in  America,  is  with  us  when  we  state  that 
fear  of  the  cruisers  had  but  a  small  influence  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  numerous  sales  of  American  vessels  to  Eng¬ 
lish  buyers  which  took  place  during  the  war,  and  that 
if  the  legal  officers  of  our  Government  know  their  work 
the  verdict  on  this  point  will  certainly  not  be  against 

them.  Still  the  claim,  as  we  have  said,  is  fairly  argu¬ 
able.  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  a  demand  for  damages 
on  account  of  “  the  prolongation  of  the  war  and  the 
addition  of  a  large  sum  to  the  cost  of  the  war  and  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,”  owing  to  the  aid  and 
comfort  afforded  by  England  to  the  South  ?  In  the 
case  of  France,  the  other  d£^,  by  the  investment  of 
Metz  and  the  surrender  at  Sedan  the  country  was 
deprived  not  only  of  its  regular  soldiers,  but  also  of 
its  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Had  not  American, 
merchants,  aye,  and  the  American  Government  too, 
supplied  M.  Gambetta  with  materiel,  the  war  of  neces¬ 
sity  must  have  come  to  an  end.  But  there  was  nothing 
analogous  to  this  in  the  case  of  the  Confederacy.  Who, 

then,  is  to  say  whether  there  was  a  prolongation  of 
the  war,  or,  if  there  was,  whether  it  is  to  be  measured  by 
years,  by  months,  or  only  by  days  ?  Again,  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  rebellion  cost  the  North  about  600,000,000f. 
sterling;  are  we,  as  Mr  Sumner  suggested,  liable  for 
half  this  amount  ?  The  American  Government,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  does  not  expect  the  award  of  so  large  a  sum. 
In  all  probability,  it  would  be  quite  content  with 
the  mere  record  of  a  decision  in  its  favour.  But 
even  were  this  certain,  it  is  our  duty  to  employ  every 
means  in  our  power  to  prevent  such  decision  from  being 
given.  The  grand  hope  for  the  future  of  civilisation  is 
that  wars  may  be  localised, — that,  if  they  must  take 
place,  nations  not  directly  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
cause  of  quarrel  may  be  able  to  remain  neutral.  But 
that  this  hope  may  be  realised,  the  position  of  neutrals 
must  not  rendered  intolerable ;  and  intolerable  it 
would  be  if  blockade-running,  or  the  failure  to  foresee 
which  belligerent  would  prove  the  stronger,  and  to 
regulate  their  sympathies  accordingly,  were  to  render 
them  liable  to  demands  which  might  easily  be  made  to 
equal  the  indemnity  imposed  by  victorious  Germany  on 
conquered  France.  In  our  own  interest,  therefore,  in 
the  interest  of  the  Americans  themselves,  in  the  interest 
of  civilisation  and  progress  even,  we  cannot  afford,  out 
of  mere  excess  of  good  nature  and  desire,  deep  and  real 
though  it  be,  to  live  in  friendship  with  our  kinsmen 
across  the  Atlantic,  to  allow  a  judgment  to  go  by  default 
which  would  place  all  future  neutrals  at  such  a  terrible 
disadvantage. 


The  five  classes  of  claims  enumerated  may  be  ranged 
under  two  heads — claims  for  direct,  and  claims  for 
indirect  losses.  Now,  in  the  opening  conference  held 
by  the  Joint  High  Commissioners,  it  is  admitted, 
even  by  the  New  York  Times,  that  the  American 
Commissioners  stated  that,  “in  the  hope  of  an  ami¬ 
cable  settlement,  no  estimate  was  made  of  the  indirect 
losses,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the  right  of  indem¬ 
nification  on  their  account  in  the  event  of  no  such  settle¬ 
ment  being  made.”  We  were  justified,  therefore,  in 
saying  that,  had  it  not  been  supposed  those  claims  were 
withdrawn,  they  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  Treaty  of 
AVashington.  And  rightly  so.  But  a  distinction  must 
be  made  even  as  to  them.  For  instance,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  depredations  of  the  cruisers  caused  a 
rise  ill  the  rate  of  insurance,  as  respected  American 
vessels,  and  a  demand  for  moderate  damages  on  this 
account  is,  therefore,  not  unreasonable.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
clear  that  it  could  be  successfully  resisted.  Again 
there  was  during  the  war  undoubtedly  a  transfer  to 
the  British  flag  of  a  veiw  considerable  portion  of  the 
commercial  marine  of  toe  United  States.  And  it 


BROTHER  CARDWELL. 

New  Year’s  day  has  once  again  come  round,  and,  in 
accordance  with  almost  immemorial  custom,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Lodge  59  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Druids  have 
assembled  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Oxford,  to  discuss  beef 
and  pudding,  and  to  listen  to  Mr  Cardwell.  How  this 
custom  originated  it  is  very  difficult  to  say.  But  the 
presumable  cause  is  that  the  Oxford  Druids  are  a  large 
and  influential  body ;  so  large  indeed,  and  so  influential, 
that  a  meeting  of  the  Druids  of  Oxford  is  in  effect  a 
meeting  of  the  majority  of  the  constituency.  Mr  Card- 
well,  who  combines  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  a 
harmlessness  peculiarly  his  own,  is  a  Druid  himself.  He 
has  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  order,  has 
tasted  the  salt  and  water,  has  put  his  hand  upon  his 
heart  and  sworn  the  oath  of  secrecy,  has  done  homage 
to  the  Noble  Arch,  has  joined  in  the  chorus,  “  True  Druids 
we,  who  drive  away  dull  care :  we  join  in  harmless 
glee,  and  treasure  mysteries  rare.”  He  is,  in  a  word, 
Brother  Cardwell.  And  with  no  small  sagacity  he  per¬ 
ceives  that  no  time  is  s )  happy  for  an  adi'ress  to  his  con¬ 
stituents  as  is  the  g’oiious  hour  which  follows  the  removal 
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of  the  cloth ;  and  that  almost  any  apologia  must  be  well 
received  which  commences  with  the  magic  words,  “  Most 
Koble  Arch,  Vice- Arch,  and  my  brother  Drnids.”  In¬ 
deed,  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  London.papers 
gives  but  the  feeblest  notion  of  the  happiness  and 
joviality  of  the  scene.  An  Homeric  banquet  has  been 
brought  to  a  close.  The  Druids  have — 

——eaten  with  tnmult  in  the  great  Town  Hall, 
Feeding  like  horses,  when  you  hear  them  feed, 

and  the  whole  Hall  is  now  dim  with  steam  of  flesh, 
mingled  with  the  odours  of  whiskey  and  other  such 
“  vanities,'*  and  flavoured  with  shag  tobacco.  Through 
the  clouds  is  seen  the  well-known  face  of  the  Secretary 
of  State-smiling  pleasantly  at  everybody  and  everything ; 
a  little  worn,  it  may  be,  with  cares  of  office,  but  still 
with  a  frank,  fresh  look  on  it,  as  of  a  veteran  who  knows 
that  he  has  done  his  duty.  Who  could  have  the  heart  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  such  a  festive  scene  ?  Is  not  our 
member  with  us  ?  Is  he  not  “  Brother  Cardwell  ?  ’*  Will 
he  not  willingly  exchange  the  Druidical  grip  with  even 
the  most  horn3’-handed  brother  present  in  the  crowded 
Town  Hall  ?  Is  this  a  time  for  “  heckling,”  or  for  irrita¬ 
ting  questions,  or  for  votes  of  want  of  confidence  ?  Or  can 
we  interrupt  a  brother  who  is  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  addressing  his  constituents  and,  theoretically, 
sharing  with  his  brothers  the  flowing  bowl  ? 

It  might  be  expected,  then,  that  Brother  Cardwell's 
speech  to  the  Druids  would,  as  a  rule,  be  an  ornate 
harangue,  full  of  vague  expressions  of  good  feeling,  and 
of  still  vaguer  expressions  of  political  belief.  When,  for 
instance,  at  the  commencement  of  last  year  he  rose  to 
his  feet  to  address  his  brother  Druids,  he  touched  upon 
the  question  of  army  organisation.  He  said  that  he 
was  sure  his  brothers  would  agree  with  him  that  the 
question  of  army  organisation  was  an  important  ques¬ 
tion.  (Cheers.)  It  was  also  a  difficult  question.  (Hear, 
hear !)  But  it  was  a  question  with  which  her  M^esty's 
Government  were  prepared  to  grapple.  (Loud  cheers.) 
He  would  tell  them  frankly  what  he  thought  was  wanted. 
(Great  excitement.)  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we 
wanted  an  army  which  should  be  adequate  to  all  the 
requirements  of  the  nation.  (Hear!)  He  would  go 
further,  and  would  say  that  we  wanted  an  army  which 
should  be  economical  in  time  of  peace,  and  efficient  in 
time  of  war.  (Loud  cheers.)  Such  an  army  her  Ma¬ 
jesty's  Government  was  pledged  to  give  to  the  nation.*' 
The  enthusiastic  applause  which  followed  this  announce¬ 
ment  was  worthy  of  the  scene,  and  almost  of  the  man. 
And  yet  were  he  to  look  bcck  with  a  calm  eye  over  a 
space  of  twelve  months,  it  would  probably  puzzle  even 
Brother  Cardwell  himself  to  determine  why  what  he 
that  night  told  his  brothers  should  elicit  such  rap¬ 
tures  of  political  confidence  ; — were  it  not  that  he 
is  a  consummate  master  of  human  nature,  and  knbws 
well  that  much  beef  “  doth  harm  to  the  wit.” 

This  year,  however,  brother  Cardwell  achieved  a 
success  unparalleled  even  in  Druidical  records.  He 
spoke  for  exactly  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  He  betrayed 
an  elaborate  acquaintaince  with  English  history,  with 
Egyptian  history,  and  with  Grecian  history.  He 
quol^  from  Horace  and  from  Herodotus.  He  declared 
his  conviction  that  our  institutions  are  founded  upon  a 
rock.  He  confidently  assured  his  audience  that  uni¬ 
versity  tests  had  been  at  last  abolished.  He  reminded 
it,  at  considerable  length,  that  purchase  had  also  been 
a^lished,  and  that  the  British  army  had  at  last  become 
the  property  of  the  nation.  And  he  added  that  it  was 
a  great  pity  that  the  eflect  of  the  War  of  Independence 
of  1776  had  been  that  we  had  parted  with  our  American 
colonies  on  bad  terms.  So  far  all  was  clear  enough. 
But  when  he  found  himself  obliged  either  to  excuse  the 
past  or  to  sketch  the  future,  the  right  hon.  brother  became 
oracularly  vague.  The  licensing  question,  for  instance,  is 
one  with  which  the  Ministry  is  pigged  to  deal.  But  to  be 
assured  by  Brother  Cardwell  that  there  will  be  “  a  good 
deal  of  controversy  on  the  matter,*'  is  not  in  itself  assur¬ 
ing.  Nor  is  it  very  definite  to  learn  that  the  desire  of 
the  Government  is  that  **  everybody  should  have  reason¬ 
able  enjoyment,  using  the  blessings  which  God  has 
placed  at  his  disposal  without  abusing  them ;  ”  and  that  ] 


in  the  spirit  of  this  desire  Mr.  Bruce's  new  measure  will 
be  drafted.  Neither  is  it  much  of  a  programme  for  the 
ensuing  session  to  be  told  that  an  attempt  will  be  made 
**  to  combine  the  collective  action  of  the  community  for 
purposes  which  an  individual  cannot  satisfactorily  accom¬ 
plish.”  Brother  Cardwell  only  told  the  Druids  that 
in  some  shape  or  other  the  Government  would  deal  with 
licensing,  with  education,  and  with  sanitary  reform,  and 
that  in  dealing  with  them  it  “would  be  prepared  to 
meet  with  obstacles  and  prepared  to  overcome  them.” 
All  this  is — especially  by  contrast  with  a  heavy  dinner 
of  beef  and  beer — somewhat  Barmecides  fare.  Nor  is 
its  meagreness  redeemed  by  the  fact  that  of  the  Megcera 
and  of  one  or  two  other  snch  little  topics  Mr  Cardwell 
made  absolutely  no  mention ;  and  that  while  he  dilated 
at  great  length  upon  the  blessings  which  are  certain  to 
follow  in  due  coarse  of  time  from  tho  abolition  of  pur¬ 
chase,  he  omitted  to  give  his  brother  Druids  any  news 
of  that  famous  army  which  “  is  to  be  adequate  to  tho 
requirements  of  the  nation ;  to  bo  economical  in  timo 
of  peace,  and  efficient  in  time  of  war.” 

It  is  an  interesting  psychological  puzzle  to  ask  our¬ 
selves  why  year  after  year  this  contemptible  exhibition 
is  renewed  ?  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  when  a  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  addresses  his  constituents  for  seventy-fivo 
minutes  by  the  clock  he  will  at  least  have  something 
to  toll  them.  On  the  contrary,  Mr  Cardwell  makes  it 
his  point  to  play  the  Politick  Gratiano  and  to  talk  an 
infinite  deal  of  nothing.  The  points  of  his  speech  aro 
like  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff*. 
The  most  experienced  Druid  may  look  all  day  ere  he 
find  them,  and  when  he  finds  them  they  will  not  be 
worth  the  search.  Nay  more,  it  is  impossible  for  any¬ 
one  who  is  not  a  Druid  to  read  through  the  gorgeous 
string  of  Sibylline  nothings  which  Mr  Cardwell  annually 
dangles  before  bis  audience,  and  not  to  see  in  a  moment 
that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  barely  disguises 
his  contempt  for  his  brother  Druids  and  constituents, 
and  cares  hardly  a  Druidical  oath  for  those  to  whom 
he  flings  these  political  husks.  And  to  this  picture 
there  is  yet  another  side.  For  if  Mr  Cardwell  feels  a 
good-natured  contempt  for  his  constituents,  it  is  also 
notorious  that  his  constituents  feel  a  good-natured  con¬ 
tempt  for  Mr  Cardwell.  He  has,  in  electioneering 
parlance,  “  paid  his  footing.”  He  subscribes  to  the  races, 
and  to  the  Kadcliff*e  Infirmary.  His  “  deportment  ” — 
as  Mr  Turveydrop  would  call  it — is  beyond  reproach. 
He  is  a  most  presentable  member.  He  ought  to  sit 
for  somewhere ;  and  that  somewhere  may  as  well 
be  Oxford,  seat  of  his  brother  Druids,  as  any  place 
else.  His  constituents  know  very  well  that  whenever  it 
is  a  political  necessity  so  to  shear  a  pig  of  the  minimum 
of  wool  as  to  elicit  the  maximum  of  shrieking,  Mr 
Cardwell  is  the  one  man  whom  a  prudent  Premier  would 
select  for  tho  task.  He  can  do  nothing  more  gracefully 
than  any  other  man  in  the  House.  To  an  Administration 
that  has  a  week  point  he  is  an  invaluable  ally.  His  good 
temper  is  imperturbable.  His  loquacity  is  endless.  His 
power  of  baffling  the  Opposition  is  almost  miraculous. 
JHe  is  the  veriest  Proteus  of  politics,  whose  policy  never 
takes  any  definite  shape,  but  airily  and  impalpably  evades 
the  Why  ?  and  the  What  ?  of  the  foe.  Those  who  read 
his  speech  of  Monday  night  know  as  much  about  his 
opinions  as  he  knows  himself.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  him 
declare  that  when  he  beholds  the  peaceful,  industrious 
communities  of  our  island  home,  her  rivers  covered  with 
steam-boats,  her  roads  with  locomotives,  her  streets  with 
cabs,  her  skies  with  balloons  of  a  power  and  magnitude 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  historv  of  aeronautics  in  this  or 
any  other  nation,  he  clasps  his  hands,  and,  turning 
his  eyes  to  the  broad  expanse  above  his  head,  exclaims, 

Thank  heaven,  I  am  a  Briton  I  *'  And,  after  all, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  his  electors  *  should  feel 
that — vague  and  cloudy  as  he  is — they  yet  love  him, 
and  that  as  long  as  he  sits  he  shall  be  lieutenant  of 
theirs. 

None  the  less,  it  is  a  question  whether  a  constituency 
which  seriously  respected  itself  could  long  return  such  a 
statesman  to  Parliament  as  is  Mr.  Cardwell.  ^  If  the 
Secretary  for  War  has  any  political  creed  at  all,  it  must 
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be  a  creed  which  teaches  him  that  to  effectually  delay 
reform  its  enemies  must  join  the  Liberal  camp.  He  con- 
fe.s8ed  to  his  constituents  on  Mondi^  nigbt  that  he  had 
never  been  an  enthusiast  in  bebali  of  the  Ballot,**  and 
in  effect  admitted  that  he  had  only  taken  it  up  at  the 
exact  moment  when  it  become  patent  that  if  it  was  not 
given  by  the  Whigs  it  would  be  given  ns  by  the  Tories. 
Similarly,  he  admitted  that  “  when  hefirit  took  an  interest 
in  the  subject  of  education  ** — there  having  been  a  time 
when  he  tcxik  no  such  interest — he  was  a  supporter  of 
the  voluntary  denominational  system.  Indeed,  we  can 
trace  no  difference  between  Mr  Cardwell  and  an  Ameri¬ 
can  politician  of  the  most  timeserving  stamp,  except 
that  Mr  Cardwell’s  character  is  as  immaculate  as  is  his 
deportment,  and  that  he  conscientiously  believes  that  in 
doing  nothing  he  is  not  only  doing  his  best,  but  also 
really  serving  his  country. 

But  if  Mr  Cardwell  is  “  no  enthusiast  for  the  Ballot,*’  he 
is  in  his  generation  wise.  Secure  as  his  seat  is  at  present 
— and  it  is  certain  that  no  man  dare  openly  vote  against 
him  and  show  his  nose  the  same  day  between  Magdalen 
Tower  and  Carfax  Church — it  is  none  the  less  almost 
certain  that  Mr  Cardwell  is  the  very  man  whom  a  per¬ 
fectly  secret  Ballot  will  inevitably  unseat.  He  pleases 
everybody  too  much  to  have  the  confidence  of  anybody 
thoroughly.  And  if  he  wishes  to  survive  the  Ballot  he 
must  learn  to  say  something  to  his  brother  Druids  with 
a  frankness  as  touching  as  that  with  which  he  now  says 
nothing.  We  had  hoped  that  the  Speakership  might 
have  relieved  him  of  the  responsibilities  of  office,  and  yet 
not  have  diminished  bis  efficiency  as  representative  of 
the  electors  of  Oxford.  But  it  was  too  much  to  expect 
n  choice  so  wise  from  a  Ministry  which  made  a  seat  for 
Mr.  Bruce  that  it  might  put  him  in  the  Home  Office. 
And  we  cannot  but  confess  to  a  lurking  hope  that  Mr. 
Cardwell  may  yet  be  utilised  in  the  cause  of  licensing 
reform  by  being  placed  as  a  buffer  between  the  licensed 
victuallers  and  the  Cabinet.  In  this  particular  capacity 
his  powers  of  so  doing  nothing  as  to  please  everybody 
would  be  crucially  tested,  and  ha  would  no  doubt  con¬ 
trast  favourably  with  Mr  Bruce,  whose  misfortune  it  is 
that  be  always  contrives  to  so  do  nothing  as  to  please 
nobody. 

OPENING  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  REICHSRATH. 

The  Austrian  Reichsrath  was  opened  by  the  Emperor 
in  person  on  last  Thursday  week.  The  Centralist 
journals,  which  treat  the  monarch  cavalierly  enough 
when  a  Federalist  Ministry  holds  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment,  are  filled  with  fulsome  details  of  the  bearing  and 
action  of  the  Emperor,  now  that  he  has  called  a  Cen¬ 
tralist  Cabinet  to  the  head  of  affairs.  We  are  told  that 
the  Emperor  came  to  the  Reichsrath,  notwithstanding  a 
slight  indisposition  ;  that  his  voice  was  heard  with  great 
distinctness  all  through  the  Parliament  hall ;  that  he  laid 
tlie  proper  emphasis  on  the  emphatically  Centralist 
sentences  of  the  Address ;  and  considerable  stress  is 
also  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  Empress  honoured  the 
opening  of  the  Legislature  with  her  presence.  These 
things,  of  course,  have  their  importance  in  Austria,  as  i 
well  as  in  the  many  other  countries  where  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  being  in  theory  strictly  constitutional,  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  many  parts,  strictly  absolute.  But  it 
must  bo  remembered  that  not  many  weeks  have  elapsed 
since  the  leading  organs  of  the  Federalist  party  spoke, 
with  just  the  same  confidence  as  the  Centralist  journals 
now  display,  of  the  friendliness  of  the  monarch  to  their 
cause,  and  since  a  Federalist  Cabinet  was  constantly 
designated  the  “Emperor’s  own  Cabinet.**  The  dis¬ 
positions  of  hrancis  Joseph  are,  and,  indeed,  it  might  be 

f  aid,  ^  must  be,  as  changeable  as  the  Ministries  of  his 
Empire. 

1  here  were  persons,  however,  in  the  Reichsrath  whose 
presence  was  of  greater  practical  importance  than  that 
of  the  Emperor  or  the  Empress.  lor,  in  Austria,  the 
really  primary  and  supreme  duty  of  a  Cabinet  is  to  get 
together  a  Reichsrath  numerous  enough  to  legally  trans¬ 
act  business.  As  things  at  present  stand,  a  Centralist 
minority  rules  a  Federalist  majority :  and  thus  it  often 


happens  that,  notwithstanding  a  peculiar  electoral  sys¬ 
tem  and  a  not  over-scrupulous  electioneering  practice, 
the  Federalist  majority  carries  either  an  absolute  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  representatives,  or  a  very  powerful  minority. 
■  When  the  Federalists  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
this,  their  invariable  plan  is  to  adopt  a  policy  of  absten¬ 
tion  ;  their  representatives  refuse.to  appear  in  the  Reichs¬ 
rath,  and,  as  a  result,  that  body  is  without  the  legal 
quorum,  and  the  business  of  the  country  is  brought  to  a 
standstill :  or  the  absent  minority  is  so  large  as  to 
deprive  the  decisions  of  the  Reichsrath  of  any  practical 
force.  We  can,  then,  understand  the  delight  wifih  whioh 
Prince  Adolph  Auersperg  counted  120  members  in  the 
hall  of  the  Reichsrath  out  of  the  204  who  are  entitled 
to  serve  in  that  body.  An  analysis,  however,  of  these 
120  members  will  show  how  uncertain  are  the  elements 
upon  which  the  Government  has  to  count.  Of  these  120 
members,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  are  sent  up  to  the 
Reichsrath  from  Gallicia.  The  members  for  Gallicia  are 
accustomed  to  act  in  a  body  ;  if  they  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  Government,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  withdraw 
en  masse ;  and  their  withdiawal  en  masse  would  reduce 
the  members  of  the  Reichsrath  below  the  number  which 
constitutes  a  legal  quorum.  Thus,  holding  the  Ministry 
almost  completely  in  their  bands,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Polish  Deputies  have  lost  no  time  in  comh^ 
forward  with  demands  for  large  concessions  to  their 
constituents.  The  answer  of  the  Government  to  these 
demands  forms  the  first  feature  of  importance  in  the 
Address  from  the  Throne.  The  Address  declares  that 
the  desire  for  local  autonomy,  which  the  peculiar  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  kingdom  of  Gallicia  justify,  will  receive 
adequate  satisfaction — within,  of  course,  it  is  added,  the 
limits  of  the  unity  and  power  of  the  entire  Empire.  This 
paragraph  of  the  Address  is  peculiarly  instructive.  First, 
it  shows  how  ready  Austrian  Centralism  is  to  forget,  at 
convenient  opportunities,  the  first  principles  of  its  creed. 
For,  if  it  be  wrong  to  meet  the  demands  for  local  auto¬ 
nomy  in  Bohemia,  by  what  process  of  reasoning  can  we 
justify  a  compliance  with  practically  similar  demands 
in  Gallicia  ?  And,  again,  this  paragraph  goes  some  way 
to  explain  the  difference  in  the  attitude  assumed  by 
Gallicia  and  the  attitude  assumed  by  Bohemia  toward 
the  Reichsrath.  The  Czechs  are  Slavs,  so  are  the  Poles ; 
Bohemia  demands  local  autonomy,  so  does  Gallicia.  The 
German  is  no  great  friend  of  the  Czech  ;  there  is  but  little 
love  lost  between  him  and  the  Pole.  How,  then,  we  may 
ask,  with  so  many  apparently  irresistible  inducements  to 
alliance,  how  is  it  that,  coming  from  the  same  stock,  seek¬ 
ing  the  same  ends,  opposed  by  the  same  enemies,  the  Poles 
andtbeCzechsadopt  a  diametrically  opposite  policy?  Why 
do  the  Poles,  by  appearing  in  the  ^^ichsrath,  and  thus 
rendering  it  numerically  competent  to  pass  laws,  render 
utterly  futile  the  chief  political  expedient  of  the  Czechs  ? 
One  reason  for  this  difference  of  policy  we  have  already 
seen.  The  Germans  are  willing  to  give  to  the  Pole  and 
Gallicia  what  they  refuse  to  the  Czech  and  Bohemia. 
But  there  are  other  and,  perhaps,  far  more  important 
grounds  for  the  opposition  of  the  Pole  and  the 
Czech  ;  and  these  grounds  come  not  from  the  relation  of 
either  to  any  party  in  Austria,  but  from  their  relation 
to  the  Empire  of  Russia.  There  is,  indeed,  a  vast 
difference  in  the  feelings  with  which  the  Slav  of 
Bohemia  and  the  Slav  of  Austrian  Poland  look  to  St 
Petersburg.  In  the  visions  of  a  happy  future,  to  which 
both  sometimes  turn  from  the  afflicting  reality  of  the 
present,  the  Czar  is  a  prominent  figure  i  but  while  to 
the  Czech  he  .'appears  in  the  triumphant  guise  of  a 
groat  deliverer  the  Pole  rejoices  in  the  sight  of  a  terrible 
oppressor,  overtaken  by  a  terrible  vengeance.  Hence, 
too,  the  difference  in  the  manner  with  which  the  Czar  is 
introduced  into  Austrian  politics  by  the  two  parties. 
While,  in  su^ort  of  Bohemian  demands,  the  Czech 
points  to  the  Czar  as  a  bugbear  for  the  Germans,  the 
German,  in  support  of  a  German- Polish  alliance,  points 
to  the  Czar  as  a  bugbear  for  the  Poles.  To  the  Czech, 
any  ally  is  welcome  against  the  German :  to  the  Pole, 
any  ally  is  welcome  a^inst  the  Russian ;  and,  whde  the 
Czech  can  regard  with  equanimity,  not  to  say  com¬ 
placency,  any  tendency  to  disruption  in  Austria,  the 
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Pole  must  look  with  horror  on  any  approach  to  what  he 
Tnust  regard  as  a  terrible  calamity. 

“  Recent  events,**  the  Address  goes  on,  “  have  matured 
the  conviction  that,  as  an  autonomical  position  is  assured 
to  the  Provincial  Diets,  so  also  full  independence  must 
he  secured  to  the  Reichsrath  by  causing  the  Imperial 
representation  to  be  formed  in  a  self-dependent  manner.** 
We  are  not  at  all  astonished  that  this  sentence  was 
received  with  **  stormy  applause  and  cheers  *’ — Sfnrmis- 
cker  Beifall  und  Hochrufe,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
'Orthodox  Presse.  To  the  Centralist  Deputies,  assembled 
in  the  hall  of  the  Reichsrath,  these  words  must  have 
been  “  balm  of  Gilead,’*  for  they  give  expression  to  the 
"dearest  wish  of  the  Centralist  heart.  “  Direct  Elections  ** 
has  long  been  the  war-cry  of  the  Centralist  party.  A 
few  words  will  suffice  to  show  the  real  meaning  of 
ench  a  cry.  At  present  the  Reichsrath — we  mean  the 
House  of  Deputies  in  the  Reichsrath — is  elected,  not 
-immediately  from  the  constituencies,  but  mediately 
"through  the  different  Provincial  Diets,  or  State  Le¬ 
gislatures  as  they  would  be  called  in  America.  The 
effect  of  this  system  is  best  seen  in  Bohemia.  The 
Czechs  there  form  the  majority  of  the  population, 
;and  are  thus  able  to  return  a  majority  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  Landtag.  When  the  time  comes 
fur  electing  delegates  to  the  Reichsrath,  the  Czechs 
take  care  that  they  shall  all  be  elected  from  the 
majority ;  they  are  thus  able  to  have  Bohemia  wholly 
unrepresented  in  the  Reichsrath,  and  to  go  a  long  way 
towards  making  that  body  either  below  the  legal 
quorum,  or  so  little  above  it  as  to  greatly  diminish  its 
authority.  With  the  introduction  of  direct  elections, 
however,  all  this  would  be  changed;  the  German  con- 
•stitoencies  would  still  return  their  German  representa¬ 
tives,  and  thus  the  minority  at  least  would  be  repre¬ 
sent^  in  the  Reichsrath.  Already  direct  elections  are 
an  established  institution,  but  they  are  a  sort  of  dernier^ 
ressorty  and  can  only  be  ordered  when  the  Landtag  has 
refused  to  send  up  delegates.  The  proposal  of  the 
Centralists  is  to  maice  “  direct  elections  **  the  sole,  and 
not,  as  at  present,  the  secondary  means  of  electing  the 
members  of  the  Reichsrath. 

But  we  do  not  believe  the  Government  has  the  slightest 
intention  of  introducing  any  such  proposition.  Not  even 
thehardiestCentralist,we  venture  to  think,  would  maintain 
that  a  change  from  election  of  the  Reichsrath  through  the 
Diets  to  election  immediately  from  the  people  was  not  a 
Constitutional  change  ;  and,  by  the  laws  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  Constitutional  changes  must  be  agreed  to  by 
two-thirds  of  the  representation.  Now,  the  full  number 
•^of  the  Reichstag  is  204  members ;  136  members  would, 
therefore,  be  required  to  pass  a  law  establishing  direct 
elections.**  But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  at  best  the 
Government  can  only  muster  120  members ;  and,  for  a 
scheme  of  “  direct  elections,**  it  could  not  even  count  on 
all  these ;  95  would  be  about  the  number  who  would 
probably  support  such  a  proposal.  It  may  be  very  safely 
asserted  that  the  Poles — that  is,  25  to  30  members  of 
the  120 — would  be  decided  opponents  of  such  a  scheme. 
For,  in  Gallicia,  there  is  a  minority  whose  political 
aspirations  are  by  no  means  identical  with  those  of  the 
Polish  majority;  and,  as  “direct  elections**  would  pro¬ 
bably  bring  some  representatives  to  the  Reichsrath  of 
this  at  present  unrepresented  minority,  the  hostility  of 
the  Poles  to  “  direct  elections  **  is  very  intelligible. 

The  pith  of  the  Address  is  contained  in  one 
Temarkable  sentence :  ‘‘  The  peoples  of  Austria  are 
weary  of  internal  strife ;  they  long  for  peace  and  order, 
that  they  may  e^oy  the  rights  which  the  Constitution 
grants  to  all  in  full  measure,  and  for  the  purj>ose  that 
they  may  fulfil,  in  brotherly  co-operation,  the  great 
mission  of  Austria.**  Austria  is,  indeed,  weary  of 
internal  strife.  Ministry  succeeds  Ministry ;  crisis  follows 
hard  upon  crisis  ;  to-day  Austria  is  far  advanced  on  the 
road  to  Federation,  to-morrow  she  is  thrown  back  to 
Centralism ;  she  is  the  corpus  vile  on  which  quack 
doctors  of  the  most  opposite  schools  alternately  make 
their  experiments.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  the  party 
now  in  power  is  as  weak  as  it  is.  Unable  to  go 
koldly  in  a  Centralist  direction,  because  of  the  Poles, 


unable  to  make  a  real  Radical  change,  because  of  its 
want  of  a  two-thirds*  majority,  the  Ministry  can  at 
best  but  carry  on  a  precarious  and  ignoble  existence 
by  persistently  sticking  to  the  stains  qvo.  And  the  status 
quo  in  Austria  means  discontent  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  the  people,  and,  as  a  consequence,  daily 
increasing  danger  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire. 


!  MEDDLING  WITH  MORALS. 

The  cheap  and  coarse  woodcuts  of  the  Days*  Doings 
are  familiar  to  everybody.  They  are  flaunted  in  our  faces 
at  every  street  comer.  And  it  has  at  last  been  virtually 
decided  by  a  magistrate  that  there  is  primd  facie  ground 
for  bringing  them  within  the  operation  of  Lord  Camp- 
beirs  Act  as  “  obscene  libels.”  We  need  hardly  state 
that  we  have  no  manner  of  sympathy  with  either  the 
proprietors  or  the  publishers  of  this  nasty  paper.  But 
it  must  be  recollected  that,  according  to  the  decision  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  (Beg.  v.  Hicklin)^  the  legal 
test  of  obscenity  is  “  that  the  matter  charged  should  be 
such  as  .to  deprave  and  corrupt  those  whose  minds  are 
open  to  such  immoral  influences,  and  into  whose  hands 
a  publication  of  the  sort  may  fall.**  As  far  as  we  can 
fell,  the  Days*  Doings  careiully  falls  short  of  this  test. 
Its  vulgarity  and  indelicacy  are  patent  and  indisputable. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  animus  is  essentially 
obscene.  But  whether  its  pictures — abominable  as  they 
are — are  so  actively  and  aggressively  obscene  as  to 
“  deprave  and  corrupt  **  those  into  whose  hands  they 
mf^  fall,  is  a  question  which  ought,  we  think,  to  go 
before  a  properly -constituted  jury.  Unfortunately  the 
matter  has  been  compromised  in  a  most  ridiculous 
manner.  A  copy  of  the  Days*  Doings  is  each  week  to 
be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppres¬ 
sion  of  Vice,  that  he  may  admonish  the  editor  from  time 
to  time,  and  so  keep  him  within  proper  bounds.  Such 
an  arrangement  only  brings  the  law  into  contempt.  The 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  is  a  noisy  and  some¬ 
what  useless  body,  which,  on  the  strength  of  every  now 
and  then  making  a  sensational  raid  upon  some  notorious 
offender,  contrives  to  force  the  virtue  of  its  members  into 
prominence  ;  but  which  does  as  little  to  effectually  sup¬ 
press  obscene  literature  as  does  a  professional  ratcatcher 
to  extirpate  rats.  As  matters  now  stand,  a  new  clause 
has  virtually  been  added  to  Lord  Campbeirs  Act,  by 
which  the  secretary  of  this  self-constituted  body  has 
been  appointed  as  a  sort  of  perpetual  grand  jury,  to  find 
true  bills  for  offences  against  the  Act.  If  the  Act  is  to 
be  enforced — and,  on  general  grounds,  we  question  its 
policy — let  it  be  enforced  by  the  State.  In  such  a  case^ 
we  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  the  Days*  Doings  suffer. 
For,  if  it  escapes  the  Act— as  we  fancy  it  does — it  cer¬ 
tainly  escapes  it  only  by  a  hair’s  breadth,  and  does  its 
nastiest  to  be  obscene  in  spirit,  at  any  rate,  if  not  in 
letter.  But,  of  the  two,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  far 
greater  evil  to  constitute  a  new  and  irresponsible  court 
for  the  trial  of  such  offences,  than  to  allow  the  indecent 
pictures  of  the  Days*  Doings  to  infest  our  streets. 

A  raid  upon  the  Days*  Doings  with  its  suggestive  wood- 
cuts  can  hardly  be  said  to  seriously  imperil  the  liberty  of 
free  publication.  But  the  command  which  has  l^en 
issued,  forbidding,  in  the  Christmas  pantomimes  any 
allusion  at  all  uncomplimentary  to  the  Ministry,  is  a 
serious  blow  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  is  the  most 
foolish  and  contemptible  act  which  Mr  Gladstone  has 
ever  either  commanded  or  sanctioned.  If  jokes  at  the 
expense  of  the  Ministry  are  not  to  be  allowed  in  a 
pantomime,  we  cannot  see  why  cartoons  which  caricature 
Mr  Gladstone,  Mr  Bruce,  and  Mr  Lowe  are  to  be  allowed 
in  Punch.  And  we  suspect  that  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  arbitrary  and  irresponsible 
power  enables  Mr  Gladstone  to  do  for  pantomimes,  what 
he  could  not  do  for  Punch  without  a  Grovemment  prose¬ 
cution.  Lord  Ellenborough,  summing  up  in  Cobbett’s 
case,  said,  **  If  a  publication  be  calculated  to  alienate  the 
affections  of  the  people  by  bringing  the  Government 
into  disesteem,  whether  the  expedient  be  by  ridicule  or 
by  obloquy,  the  person  so  conducting  himself  is  exposed 
to  the  inflictions  of  the  law.  It  is  a  crime.  It  has  evev 
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been  considered  as  a  crime,  whetlicr  it  be  wrapped  in 
one  form  or  in  another.”  It  is  idle  to  point  ont 
that  the  main  thesis  of  this  •  decision,  that  it  is 
illegal  to  ridicule  the  Ministry,  lies  at  the  root  of  Lord 
Sydney’s  absurd  edict.  That  Mr  Gladstone  has  been 
persistently  misrepresented,  nobody  denies.  But  that 
he  should  bo  childishly  petulant  over  a  political  satire 
directed  against  himself  is  very  unfortunate.  He  is  not 
yet  so  great  a  Minister  that  he  can  afford  to  make  ^  him¬ 
self  contemptible.  Nor  is  it  a  light  matter  that  a  Liberal 
Premier  should  thus  gag  the  English  press.  The 
Rogeard  and  Rochefort  prosecutions  are  in  no  sense 
distinguishable  from  a  prohibition  of  Christmas  squibs 
of  a  political  cast.  When  the  Knights  was  put  upon 
the  stage,  no  mask-maker  could  be  found  to  make  a 
mask  for  Cleon ;  no  actor  to  take  the  part ;  and  so  the 
story  runs — at  the  risk  of  Cleon’s  wrath,  Aristophanes 
smeared  his  face  with  wine  lees,  and  himself  took  the  part 
of  the  terrible  Bursopaphlagonian.  Mr  Gladstone  ought  to 
know  his  Aristophanes  too  well  to  risk  any  chance  of  a 
comparison  with  the  terrible  Athenian  tanner ;  and  he 
certainly  ought  not  to  infuse  a  political  animus  into  the 
censorship  of  the  stage.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  when 
Parliament  meets,  the  matter — ridiculous  and  con¬ 
temptible  as  it  is — will  yet  not  be  allowed  to  drop. 


Lord  Houghton  on  the  House  of  Lords. — Mr  Faw¬ 
cett’s  very  vigorous  impeachment  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
in  the  Fortnightly  BevieWy  has  elicited  a  reply  from  Lord 
Houghton  for  which,  we  should  think,  their  lordships  will 
feel  little  indebted  to  him.  The  Upper  House,  according 
to  its  champion,  “  consists  of  some  four  hundred  and  fifty 
peers  available  for  the  purposes  of  legislation.  Of  these 
not  above  two  hundred  take  any  part  in  the  transaction  of 
its  business.  Of  the  rest  some  have  never  taken  their 
seats,  and  the  greater  part  profess  little  or  no  interest  in 
politics.”  Some  people  will  think  the  endowment  of  men 
with  political  power  who  care  so  little  about  the  public 
welfare  is  an  evil.  Not  so  Lord  Houghton.  He  is 
smitten  with  admiration  of  this  ”  unconscious  elimination  ” 
of  more  than  one-half  of  our  hereditary  legislators.  Indeed 
we  are  almost  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm  into  wishing 
that  this  process  of  “  elimination  ” — happy  term  ! — were 
more  complete.  The  practical  effect  of  this  beautiful 
process  is,  however,  somewhat  marred  by  the  fact  that, 
whenever  some  great  measure  sent  up  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  is  to  be  rejected  or  mutilated,  these 
know-nothings  of  politics  put  in  an  appearance ;  thus  con¬ 
stituting  themselves  the  reserve  forces  of  the  party  of 
reaction.  We  have  Lord  Houghton’s  acknowledgment 
that,  so  far  from  the  business  of  the  House  practically 
devolving  into  the  hands  of  able  men  who  are  sent  up  to 
it  from  time  to  time,  the  men  of  great  intellectual  culture 
who  have  been  added  to  it — without  doubt  for  reasons 
they  could  very  well  explain — take  little  or  no  part  in  its 
proceedings.  Even  the  debates,  we  are  told,  are  nothing 
more  than  resumes  of  the  best  that  has  been  spoken  ” 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  very  ominous  to  find 
Lord  Houghton,  while  urging  a  defence  which  sounds  very 
like  an  indirect  impeachment,  saying — “  I  admit  of  no  pos¬ 
sible  organic  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords.  I  fully  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  Jesuit  precept,  Sint  ut  sunt  aut  non  sint — if 
they  are  to  be  dealt  with  at  all,  it  can  only  be  by  Revolu¬ 
tion.”  This  is  so  far  true  that  any  real  reform  of  the 
Upper  House  must  involve  the  negation  of  the  hereditary 
principle,  and  that  principle  constitutes  the  very  essence  of 
the  House  of  Peers.  To  add  anything  to  Lord  Houghton’s 
incidental  defence  of  Monarchy,  by  drawing  attention  to 
the  cultivation  under  it  of  a  ”  factitious  reverence,”  or 
his  defence  of  the  frivolities  and  buffooneries  of  the  palace 
by  remarking  that  ”  every  Court  must,  from  its  very  nature, 
carry  with  it  much  that  is  repugnant  to  the  dignity  of 
man,”  would  be  gilding  refined  gold. 

The  Ladt  Medical  Students. — Two  victories  have  to 
be  Ecored  this  week  to  the  lady  students  in  Edinburgh. 
Thi  first  is  rather  of  a  negative  kind,  the  averting  of  a 
threatened  blow.  In  answer  to  the  appeal  made  to  it,  the 


University  Court  has  resolved  not  to  rescind  the  regulations 
under  which  the  ladies  have  been  admitted  as  matriculated 
students  of  the  University.  It  couples  this,  however,  with 
the  qualification  that  “  the  Court  must  not  be  understood 
as  indicating  by  this  deliverance  any  opinion  as  to  the 
claim  of  women  to  proceed  to  graduation,  or  as  to  the^ 
power  of  the  University  to  confer  on  women  degrees  in  the^ 
Faculty  of  Medicine.”  In  fact,  the  Court  refuses  to  go- 
back,  but  it  guards  against  this  resolution  being  understood 
as  a  promise  to  go  forward.  The  other  victory,  that  wo 
have  to  record,  is  more  substantial,  and  may  be  regarded  aa 
decisive.  In  Edinburgh  the  Infirmary  is  not  under  the  control 
of  the  University,  but  is  governed  by  a  body  of  managers,, 
elected  by  a  large  constituency  of  voluntary  subscribers.  To 
this  body  the  ladies  have  been  obliged  to  appeal,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  refusal  of  the  managers  to  admit  them  to 
clinical  instruction  in  the  Infirmary.  On  Monday  the- 
annual  meeting  was  held  for  the  election  of  managers,  and 
a  list  proposed  on  behalf  of  the  ladies  was  carried  by  177 
to  1G8.  Besides,  a  motion  made  by  Professor  Masson  was 
carried,  requiring  the  managers  to  open  the  Infirmary  to- 
lady  students,  but  leaving  to  them  all  details  of  tho 
arrangement.  This  result  is  very  satisfactory.  The  vexed 
question  of  mixed  classes  having  been  dropped,  there 
remains  nothing  to  divide  the  friends  of  female  medical 
education  ;  and  the  ladies  are  probably  in  a  fair  way  to  win.. 
They  deserve  hearty  congratulations  for  the  courage  and 
skill  with  which  they  have  fought  an  uphill  struggle, 
and  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  now  near  a  favourable- 
conclusion. 

The  Patent  Law. — The  case  of  Edwards  v.  Colonel 
Stuart  Worthy j  the  well-known  photographer,  shows,  in  a 
very  striking  way,  the  injustice  of  the  present  law  both  Uy 
patentees  and  the  public.  The  plaintiff  invented  a  par¬ 
ticular  series  of  frames,  for  taking  composition  photographs, 
that  is,  photographs  from  different  negatives.  He  thought 
it  original  and  valuable,  and  spent  the  necessary  time, 
money,  and  patience  required  to  get  a  patent.  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley  seems  to  have  been  pleased  with  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment,  and,  without  the  sanction  of  the  patentee,  proceeded 
to  turn  it  to  his  own  use.  Accordingly  an  injunction  was- 
sought  to  restrain  him.  The  defence  was,  in  substance,  that 
although  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  used  the  invention,  yet  it 
was  not  an  invention  for  which  a  patent  should  have  been 
granted.  After  a  trial  in  a  Vice-Chancellor’s  Court  the  un- 
happy  patentee  discovered  that  the  defendant  was  right, 
and  that  he  ought  never  to  have  received  a  patent.  For 
this  doubtless  valuable  information  he  had  to  pay  the- 
costs  of  a  Chancery  suit.  Inventors  are  to  be  pitied,  if  no 
better  means  can  be  discovered  for  testing  their  claims  to 
patents.  That  a  man  should  not  be  able  to  know  whether 
his  patent  was  worth  more  than  waste  paper,  without  the- 
risk  and  expense  of  a  suit  in  Chancery,  is  enough  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  class  of  inventors.  Such  a  clumsy  and  bar¬ 
barous  way  of  dealing  out  injustice,  is  unworthy  of  the  age- 
It  is  unfair  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  inventor ;  and 
our  sage  legislators  may  be  congratulated  on  having  pro* 
vided  for  the  encouragement  of  enterprise  and  genius  the- 
most  irrational  tribunal  that  folly  could  suggest.  Whea 
such  anomalies  are  removed,  and  the  granting  of  a  patent 
is  made  of  incontestable  value,  it  will  be  time  to  discuss 
whether  patent  laws  are  useless.  Bad  patent  laws  are^ 
worse  than  useless,  they  are  positively  mischievous ;  but 
the  same  is  true  of  all  bad  laws.  The  remedy  is  not  to 
destroy  property  in  inventions,  but  to  protect  them. 


COERESPONDENCE. 

•— o - 

THE  HONESTY  OP  THE  ANGLICAN  CLERGY. 

Sir,— However  confidently  some  may  speak  of  the- 
disestablishment  of  the  English  Church  as  practically 
impossible,  it  is  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  its  doonx 
must  be  hastened  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  to  a  greater 
degree  the  organ  of  two  or  three  dominant  parties  or 
^cts  within  it  Nor  can  it  well  be  doubted  that,  if  the 
Established  Church  is  not  daily  becoming  more  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  which  generally  animates  the 
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English  people,  the  catastrophe  mast  be  hastened.  It  minent  part  which  Bishop  Browne  has  taken  in  the 
may,  of  coarse,  be  said  that  to  speak  thas  is  to  argae  composition  of  the  first  volarae  of  the  so-called ‘Speaker’s 
in  a  circle.  The  question  is.  What  is  the  spirit  of  the  Commentary  ’  may  be  marked  by  a  genuine  adherence 
English  people  ?  ^  And  assuredly  the  so-called  brthodox  to  the  truth  of  fact,  in  refreshing  contrast  to  the  subber* 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  will  claim  to  be  quite  fuges  of  former  years.  If  it  be  so,  then  veracity  must 
as  much  in  accordance  with  it  as  any  of  their  opponents  be  consistent  with  'a  treatment  of  sacred  and  inspired 
can  be.  They  will  probably  go  farther ;  but  what  is  the  narratives  which  makes  them  mean,  wherever  such  mean- 
value  of  their  reply  ?  The  broad  issue  to  which  the  ing  is  needed,  the  exact  opposite  of  what  they  say,  with  a 
matter  must  be  put  is  that  of  common  truth  and  honesty,  treatment  of  the  story  of  tne  Noaebian  delugo  which,  in 
The  legal  obligations  which  bind  the  clergy  of  the  place  of  a  voluntary  entrance  of  all  the  animals  into  the 
Establishment,  and  through  them  the  laity,  are  one  thing ;  ark,  makes  Noah  and  his  children  run  about  in  search  of 
the  systems  of  dogma  which  the  traditionalists  within  it  grubs  and  larvas  for  the  purpose  of  economising  space, 
seek  to  enforce  under  shelter  of  English  law,  and  as  the  and  which  cuts  the  knot  of  some  difficulties  by  the  in- 
real  utterances  of  the  English  Church,  are  quite  another,  troduction  of  a  miracle,  while  it  leaves  on  one  side  a 
And  of  these  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  if  they  are  to  be  mass  of  difficulties  which  are  quietly  left  unnoticed.  Wo 
supported  by  ingenious  quibbles  or  arbitrary  hypotheses,  hear  nothing  of  the  carrion  needed  for  the  vultures,  or 
OP  subtle  equivocations,  or  bold  assumptions, — if  their  of  the  fresh  meat  indispensable  for  birds  of  prey.  Not 
maintenance  seems  to  corrupt  the  truth-loving  instinct  a  word  is  said  of  the  supplies  of  vegetable  food  without 
of  those  who  are  committed  to  them,  then  sooner  or  which  the  grubs  and  caterpillars  could  not  exist,  or  of 
later  the  English  nation  will  rise  up  and  say  that  so  the  drainage  of  the  vessel,  or  the  clearing  out  of  ofial 
potent  an  instrument  of  demoralisation  must,  at  all  costs,  from  a  ship  hermetically  sealed  throughout.  Bishop 
be  deprived  of  its  power  to  do  mischief.  If  the  bishops  'Browne  is  careful  to  say  that  the  one  window  mentioned 
or  other  clergymen  of  the  Establishment  assume  the  may  have  been  a  window  course,  and  that  thus  the  ship, 
attitude  and  the  language  of  hierophants,  if  they  take  or  a  portion  of  it,  may  have  been  supplied  with  light,  and 
under  their  patronage  old  myths  and  legends  which,  by  that  Noah  provided  against  leaks  by  smearing  pitch  or 
men  of  real  education,  are  universally  rejected,  and  bitumen  over  all  parts  except  the  door  through  which 
which  even  the  uneducated  feel  to  be  false,  and  despise  he  had  to  enter.  This  door  “  was  by  some  providential  or 
as  ludicrous,  or  hate  as  being  indecent  and  loathsome,  supernatural  agency  secured  and  made  water-tight,”  but, 
their  period  of  power  is,  to  say  the  least,  likely  to  be  unhappily,  it  was  thereby  rendered  air-tight  also ;  and 
circumscribed.  But  is  there  any  truth  in  such  a  sup-  thus  a  series  of  miracles  are  needed  .to  keep  anything 
position  ?  Are  there  even  plausible  grounds  for  such  a  alive.  Further,  he  feels  the  difficulty  involved  in  the 
charge  ?  It  is  a  mere  question  of  fact,  and  it  can  be  management  of  the  wild  beasts ;  but  the  suggestion  is 
answered  onl^  by  an  examination  of  their  recent  utter-  thrown  out  that  Noah  may  have  chosen  only  young  cubs, 
ances  or  writings.  I  will  confine  myself,  for  the  present,  although  we  are  told  that  it  was  the  Lord  God,  and  not 
to  one  prominent  instance,  to  which  some  previous  inci-  Noah,  who  brought  the  beasts  into  the  ark,  and,  although 
dents  impart  more  than  usual  importance.  even  a  greater  difficulty  is  involved  in  the  providing  of 

More  than  six  years  have  passed  since  the  Bishop  of  fbe  various  species  on  their  coming  out  of  it. 

Ely  replied  in  your  columns  to  a  definite  charge,  urged  Still  more,  the  deluge  was  universal,  because  the 
by  myself,  that  he  had  misrepresented  the  Bishop  of  traditions  of  it  are  found  everywhere ;  and  it 
Natal.  A  few  words  will  suffice  to  recapitulate  the  main  partial,  b^ause  a  partial  flood  is  more  likely ,  and 
facts  deserving  to  be  noted  by  those  who  may  not  care  narrative  of  it  more  manageable.  It  is  reason- 

to  refer  to  the  Bishop’s  letter  of  August  23,  1865,  and  ^^e  to  suppose  that  only  the  animals  of  a  particular 
to  my  letters  of  August  7  and  28,  and  September  26  of  district  were  destroyed,  and  the  hills  of  a  particul^ 
that  year.  Briefly,  Dr  Browne  had  charged  Bishop  district  submerged :  but  if  Bishop  Browne  takes  to  this 
Colenso  with  denying  the  fact  of  the  Exodus  ;  but,  when  argument,  it  is  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  only 

pressed  on  the  point,  he  asserted  that  the  denial  of  the  a  particular  district  were  drowned,  while  it 

main  fact  might  be  legitimately  inferred  from  his  undis-  most  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  flood  would  cover 
guised  denial  of  most  of  the  incidents  which  are  said  to  ©^en  low  hills  without  spreading  round  the  whole  globe, 
have  accompanied  it.  How  far  such  an  insinuation  is  short,  the  experience  of  six  years  has  not  tau^t  Dr 
honourable,  how  far  a  historian  like  Mr  Grote  may  be  held  Browne  the  lesson  long  ago  insisted  on  1^  Bishop 
to  deny  the  fact  of  the  Persian  War  because  he  refuses  Thirlwall,  that  these  stories  no  more  concern  Christians 
to  beUeve  a  vast  deal  of  the  legends  related  about  it,  I  and  their  faith  than  the  stories  of  the  Arabian  Nights  or 
need  not  stop  to  consider.  I  am  concerned  only  with  the  ^*}©  problem  of  the  squaring  of  the  circle  ;  it  has  not  taught 
aeveral  pleas  which  Bishop  Browne  urged  in  the  defence  to  shrink  from  forcing  a  narrative  to  yield  to  a  mean- 
of  his  own  position.  These  were,  in  substance,  “that  ing  in  accordance  with  a  preconceived  theory ;  it  has  not 
the  history  of  the  Pentateuch  must,  in  its  main  facts,  be  taught  him  to  reject  a  method  which  ho  would  stigmatise 
true,”  and  “that  facts  which  could  not  be  gainsaid.  .  .  as  intensely  false  if  applied  to  the  support  of  them 
proved  especially  that  the  numbers  which  went  out  of  respective  faiths  hj  the  votaries  of  Brahma,  or  the  high 
Egypt  must  have  been  enormous.”  But  he  had  pre-.  priest  of  Mumbo- Jumbo. 

viously  maintained  that  “  it  would  be  wrong  to  deny  that  .  This^  is  no^  encouraging  sign  of  the  growth  of  genuine 
the  numbers  of  the  Exodus  are  inordinately  great  and  impartiality  in  the  minds  of  the  English  clergy  ]  and  if 
proportionately  puzzling,”  and  that  “  if,  for  600[000  men  ^^©  report  of  the  Morning  Pott  for  December  19  be 
flt  to  bear  arms],  we  might  read  60,  all  would  be  clear ;  I  correct,  it  is  scarcely  a  more  encouraging  e^mptom  when 
every  numerical  difficulty  worth  thinking  of  would  vanish  ^©  iicd  Arohbishop  Thompson  thus  addressmg  his 


■at  once.”  Almost  in  the  same  breath,  however,  he  had 
asserted  that  “  60,000  would,  perhaps,  be  as  much  too 
email  as  600,000  seems  too  large  a  number,”  and  urged 
ihat  a  reason  for  accepting  the  larger  number  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  miraculous  character  of  the  narrative,  - . - .  u 

^hile,  finally,  he  insisted  that  “  the  conquest  of  Canaan 

7  1  •  11.  u  IT  1.  j  1.  physical  causes,  might  be  restored  to  health  and  his  life  given 

could,  speaking,  only  have  been  effected  by  fc.ck  to  ua  Kite  it  well.  In  the  country  of  Bacon,  the  coiotry 

means  of  masses  or  hordes  of  an  almost  countless  multi¬ 
tude.”  In  the  eyes  of  all  who  are  uninitiated  in  the 


hearers  in  York  Minster  ; 

Prayer  was  religion’s  voice;  and  those  present  remembered 
last  week  the  telegraph  was  busy  bevond  its  wont.  It  wrought 
far  into  the  night.  What  was  the  toil  that  encroached  upon  the 
day  of  rest  and  quiet  ?  It  was  holy  toil.  The  telegraph  instru¬ 
ments  scattered,  on  flimsy  leaves,  words  of  prayer  throughout  the 


mysteries  of  traditional  theology,  all  this  will  wear  the 
look  of  a  very  contemptible  equivocation ;  and  the  man 
who  could  thus,  in  a  matter  of  fact,  change  from  one 
ground  to  another  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  moment, 
would  be  regarded  as  anything  but  a  safe  teacher  of  the 

young  or  a  worthy  companion  of  honest  men.  But  the  ,  ^  ^  . 

last  six  years  may  have  wrought  a  change ;  and  the  pro-  |  from  dangerous  sickness  are  miracles,  or  that  some  arc 


country  of  Bacon,  the  country 
that  has  learned  best  the  lessons  of  Bacon’s  philosophy  and  where 
science  has  borne  most  fruit,  the  last  discovery  of  science  is 
pressed  into  the  service  of  our  rulers— to  do  what  ?  To  bring 
the  nation  to  its  knees,  before  the  Lord  of  Glory-— to  plead  with 
God  for  what  was  the  national  wish— that  a  miracle  might  be 
wrought.  That,  and  no  less,  was  the  object  for  which  the  nation 
prayed — that  God  would,  if  he  saw  flt,  interfere  with  the  physical 
laws  which  threatened  the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Certainly  itis  something  to  learn  either  that  all  recoveries 
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And  some  are  noty  and  tliat  tbe  difference  bet'ween.  them 
lie8  in  the  power  of  commanding  the  electric  telegraph 
— in  short,  that  though  miracles  may  still  be  wrought, 
they  can  be  wrought  only  for  the  upper  ten  thousand, 
and  that  the  electric  telegraph  may  induce  a  change  in 
the  divine  mind  which  could  not  have  been  effected 
without  it.  That  Dr  Thompson  believes  this  or  any¬ 
thing  at  all  like  it,  not  one  educated  man  out  of  a  hundrM 
will  ever  be  brought  to  think.  The  inevitable  inference 
is  not  a  pleasant  one  for  Dr  Thompson’s  reputation  or 
for  the  general  character  of  the  Anglican  clergy.  If 
those  who  are  lower  in  place  follow  the  example  of  those 
who  are  above  them,  then  clearly  the  established  clergy 
will  have  become  a  mere  sect,  which  not  only  has  no 
title  to  exclusive  possession  of  the  revenues  of  the  Esta¬ 
blishment,  but  must  be  made  to  give  place  to  wiser  and 
more  truthful  men  for  the  good  of  the  nation  at  large. 
It  is  true,  they  are  not  thus  proved  to  be  less  tolerant 
and  large-minded  than  any  of  the  dogmatic  sects  which 
now  clamour  for  the  separation  of  the  Chproh  from  the 
State  ;  but  it  is  required  in  the  clergy  of  a  national 
Church  that  they  should  be  more  tolerant  and  impartial 
than  tbe  members  of  sects  kept  together  solely  by  the 
common  maintenance  of  dogmatic  propositions ;  and  the 
nation  will  be  neglecting  its  duty,  if  it  fails  to  take  the 
measures  which  may  be  needed  to  make  the  Established 
Church  thoroughly  unsectarian,  and  to  bring  about  the 
condition  of  things  in  which  neither  clergy  nor  laity 
shall  feel  the  temptation  to  indulge  in  equivocation  or 
falsehood  in  order  to  uphold  for  a  moment  their  worth¬ 
less  and  crumbling  idols. 

I  am,  Ac., 

Dec.  29, 1871.  Presbyter  Anqlicanus. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  CITIZEN. 

Sir, — It  is  a  common  notion  that,  when  the  character 
of  any  existing  institution  is  called  in  question,  a  course 
which  is  neither  rigidly  conservative  nor  totally  destruc¬ 
tive  must  be  a  halting  and  half-hearted  course,  lying 
somewhere  between  those  two  extremes,  and  dictated  by 
a  preference  for  peace  over  principle.  Now  that  Christ¬ 
mas  has  brought  a  lull  in  the  agitation  in  which,  during 
the  last  few  months,  certain  of  our  religious  Noncon¬ 
formists  have  been  unceasingly  engaged,  on  behalf  of 
whut  they  are  pleased  to  term  “  the  liberation  of  religion 
from  State  control ;  ”  and  the  near  termination  of  the 
Parliamentary  recess  indicates  that  declamation  must,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  soon  give  place  to  action,  it  seems  to 
me  a  fitting  opportunity  for  endeavouring  to  rescue  the 
great  question  of  the  Church  Establishment  from  the  one¬ 
sided  treatment  it  has  of  late  received,  and  to  obtain  a 
hearing  for  those  considerations  which  lead  a  large  and 
cultivated  section  of  thinkers  to  dissent  from  each  of  the 
parties  which  have  hitherto  claimed  the  public  attention, 
and  to  prefer  a  course  which  lies  outside  of  both. 

It  is  thus  neither  from  the  Churchman’s  nor  from 
the  Nonconformist’s  point  of  view  that  I  am  about  to 
treat  the  question  of  the  Church  Establishment,  but 
from  one  which  both  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists 
are  far  too  apt  to  ignore,  namely,  that  of  the  citizen,  a 
point  of  view  lying  altogether  off  any  straight  line  that 
can  be  drawn  betw’cen  the  Churchman  and  his  opponent, 
and,  by  its  addition  to  theirs,  converting  the  controversy 
into  a  h'iangular  one.  It  is,  therefore,  in  no  sense  a 
middle  course  that,  approaching  the  subject  from  this 
side,  I  propose  to  advocate  ;  and,  so  fii,r  from  its  being 
a  half-hearted  compromise  or  involving  a  sacrifice  of 
principles,  it  is  based  on  the  fullest  recognition  of  prin¬ 
ciples  at  least  as  absolute  and  demonstrable  as  any  that 
are^  asserted  by  the  Churchman  or  the  Nonconformist. 
It  is  as  a  citizen  that  I  have  learnt  to  regard  the  Church 
Establishment  as  a  most  valuable  constituent  of  our 
State.  It  is  as  a  citizen  that  I  consider  myself  entitled 
to.  feel  grief  and  indignation  at  seeing  that  Establishment, 
jnth  its  splendid  organisation  and  vast  resources,  diverted 
from  the  use  of  the  nation,  and  monopolised  by  a  sect 
that  comprises  but  a  fragment  of  the  nation.  And  it  is 
•a  a  citizen  that  I  feel  bound  to  protest  against  this 
question  being  represented  as  a  question  of  liberating 


religion  from  the  control  of  the  State,  when  it  is  in 
reality  a  question  of  liberating  the  State  from  the  domi¬ 
nation  of  a  Sect. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  this  question  have  arisen, 
as  have  most  others,  from  a  want  of  accuracy  and  dis- 
tinctness  on  the  part  of  people  m  forming  their  defini¬ 
tions.  It  is  doubtless  the  omission  to  take  into  account 
the  purpose  intended  by  the  State  in  the  formation  of  a 
State-Church,  that  has  led  to  nearly  all  the  confusion 
mind  that  prevails  respecting  the  precise  nature  and 
functions  of  the  Establishment.  Yet,  remembering  what 
are  the  purpose  and  functions  of  the  State  itself,  it 
ought  to  be  perfectly  clear  that,  as  by  its  mainteimnce 
of  such  establishments  as  the  Army  and  Navy  it  seeks  to- 
defend  the  country  against  the  aggression  of  external 
enemies,  so  by  its  maintenance  of  the  Church  Establish¬ 
ment  it  seeks  to  defend  the  Commonwealth  against  the 
aggressions  of  those  internal  enemies,  ignorance  and 
barbarism,  by  promoting  the  moral,  intellectual,  and? 
spiritual  development  of  the  whole  of  its  people.  The 
cultivation  of  the  national  understanding  generally  bein^ 
thus  regarded  as  a  proper  object* of  State-solicitude,  and 
one  lying  within  the  range  of  the  State  s  functions,  it 
follows  that  questions  respecting  the  connection  of  tho 
Church  with  the  State,  and  the  character  or  teaching 
of  the  Church,  are  simply  questions  whether  such  con¬ 
nection  and  such  teaching  are  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  object  which  the  State  has  in  view  in  maintaining" 
them. 

Thus,  in  determining  this  question  as  a  citizen,  it  isp 
necessary  to  ignore  alike  the  position  of  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  who  seeks  to  sever  the  connection  for  the  sake 
of  “  liberating  religion  ”  generally,  and  that  of  the 
Churchman  who  believes  that  his  is  the  only  true 
religion,  and  upholds  the  connection  because  the  State 
happens  to  have  selected  that  particular  religion  for  ita 
patronage :  it  is  necessary,  I  say,  to  ignore  both  these 
positions,  and  regard  the  whole  matter  simply  as  a 
question  of  the  efficiency  of  a  department  of  State. 

If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  connection  with  the 
State  exercised  an  influence  detrimental  to  the  enda 
which  the  State  has  in  view,  or  that  such  an  institution 
as  the  Church  Establishment  is,  in  itself,  mischievous- 
or  superfluous,  reason  would  at  once  dictate  its  severance- 
or  its  abolition.  But  both  Churchmen  and  Non¬ 
conformists  are  unanimous  in  insisting  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  precisely  such  an  organisation  as  the  Statu 
Church.  And  it  is  in  this,  and  probably  in  thin 
alone,  that  the  citizen  coincides  with  them,  freely  con¬ 
fessing  himself  unable  to  devise  a  more  powerful 
engine  of  civilisation  than  that  Establishment,  properly^ 
administered,  is  capable  of  being.  In  respect,  however^ 
of  the  reasons  why  it  fails  to  fulfil  its  proper  function,, 
ho  differs,  toto  cceht  from  both  of  them.  It  is  neither  in. 
its  connection  with  the  State,  nor  in  its  “  inability  to 
punish  its  own  heretics,”  nor  in  any  similar  character¬ 
istic,  that  he  discerns  the  cause  of  the  Church’s  failuro  ; 
but  simply  in  the  system  which  the  State  has  hitherto 
followed  of  suffering  to  be  imposed,  as  a  condition  of' 
office  and  memberi^ip,  tests  which  the  general  mind 
and  conscience  cannot  accept,  and  which  have  the  effect 
of  repelling  from  its  service  the  intellect  it  ought  to 
enlist,  and  suppressing  or  perverting  that  which  it 
actually  contains. 

Ignoring  all  transcendental  considerations  as  foreigni 
to  the  province  of  the  State,  and  disclaiming  for  it  any 
faculty  of  discrimination  respecting  them,  the  citizen 
judges  the  State  Church  by  the  directness  and  efficacy^ 
of  its  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  moral  sense,  or 
understanding,  of  the  citizens  generally.  But,  while¬ 
holding  that  these  faculties  constitute  the  basis  on  which- 
alone  the  State  should  build,  he  holds  also  that  the 
State  has  no  interest  in  shaping  the  form  or  prescribing; 
the  altitude  of  the  edifice  reared  thereon  ;  further  than 
to  require  that  the  principles  of  its  constructimi  shall 
be  consonant  with  the  dictates  of  the  understanding. 

The  question  whether  the  State  ought  to  take  any 
part  in  promoting  the  development  of  the  understanding 
scarcely  an  open  one  in  a  country 
which  has,  so  recently  as  ours,  created  a  vast  national 
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system  of  elementary  instraction.  The  State  is,  with  hare  exclusive  charge  ef  the  reyenaes  and  appliances 
ns,  irrevocably  committed  to  the  principle  of  interference  devoted  to  the  higher  uses  of  the  English  people  was 
with  such  matters.  Moreover,  in  onr  case,  the  State  being  that  the  EstabUshtneut,  thus  administered,  should  be  their 
already  in  actual  possession  of  the  organisation,  revenues,  universal  educational,  oivilising,  and  generally  elevating 
and  other  necessary  appliances,  all  of  which  are  national  agency.  Its  intention  in  depriving  that  body  of  the 
property,  and,  therefore,  incapable  of  being  fairly  alienated  management  will  remain  the  same ;  namely,  that  the  ma- 
from  national,  and  appropriated  to  sectional,  uses,  even  chinery  should  still  be  applied  to  the  national  necessities* 
if  it  were  to  divest  itself  of  its  educational  functions,  The  needs  of  the  nation  are  still  such  as  to  require  the 
it  could  not  divest  itself  of  the  property  hitherto  devoted  fullest  application  of  the  resources  of  the  Establishment 
to  the  exercise  of  those  functions.  to  its  mental  and  spiritual  purposes,  so  that  there  is  no 

In  short,  in  the  view  of  the  citizen,  the  Church  Esta-  question  of  diverting  it  from  its  original  use.  And  in 
blishment  is  as  ranch  and  as  solely  a  department  of  the  continuing  to  apply  it  to  such  use,  the  State,  so  far  from 
State  as  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  and  its  organisation  and  undertaking  new  duties  or  asserting  new  principles,  will 
other  appliances  are  as  much  the  property  of  the  State  1^  merely  carrying  out  principles  which  it  has  not  only 
as  the  appliances  of  either  of  those  depeurtraents.  Even  never  &^d  to  recognise  and  act  upon,  but^  which  it  has 
the  donations  and  bequests  made  to  it  by  individuals  jast  now  vigorously  re-asserted  in  the  creation  of  its  new 
were  given  to  it  as  a  State  establishment,  to  be  applied  system  of  unseotarian  elementary  education,  in  its 
under  State  direction,  and  with  no  thought  of  their  ever  scheme  for  reforming  and  nationalising  the  universities 
being  converted  to  uses  which  the  State  might  deem  and  endowed  schools,  and  in  sundry  other  ways. 
inini»inna  fn  ifiaAlf  Anri  pvpti  hnrl  if.  Tiiif  liAAn  if  wA.>i  WhuK  then,  is  the  corollarv  to  tiiese  Self-evident  pro- 


injurious  to  itself.  And,  even  had  it  not  been  so,  it  was 
not  competent  for  the  Established  Church  to  receive 
them  on  any  other  conditions.  The  aggrandisement  of 
the  Church  Establishment  by  private  endowment  has  a 


What^  then,  is  the  corollary  to  these  self-evident  pro¬ 
positions  ?  It  is  that  a  dognm-lees  naHonaX  church  is  the 
necessary  oomplement  of  unsectarian  national  education  in 
primary  sohool  and  university.  Yes,  there  is,  for  the 


precise  parallel  in  an  addition  made  to  the  naval  or  citizen,  but  ono  way  of  adapting  the  Church  Establish^ 
military  force  of  the  country  by  the  gift  of  a  privately  ment  to  the  national  needs  ;  and  that  is  by  freeing  it,  not 
raised  regpment,  or  a  privately-built  ship  of  war.  They  from  “  State-control,**  but  from  all  limitation  of  Article, 
cannot  be  used  against  the  State's  interest  or  will.  Test,  and  Creed }  from  all  dogma,  sacerdotal  and  other; 
Neither  can  the  State,  after  having  accepted  and  used  and  from  whatever  serves  to  make  it  an  exclusive  and 
them  as  national  property,  alienate  them  from  itself  by  sectarian  body.  With  our  Church  Establishment  thus 
any  deed  of  renunciation.  All  that  it  can  do  in  this  widened  to  the  utmost  dimensions  of  human  thought  and 
direction  is  to  dispose  of  them  by  sale,  and  apply  the  knowledge  and  the  other  pending  reforms  in  the  univer- 
proceeds  to  other  or  like  public  uses.  Were  all  possi-  sities  accomplished,  the  national  edifice  of  our^  higher 
oility  of  farther  wars  abolished,  this  would  have  to  be  will,  at  Iragth,  be  happily  completed  ;  having  our 

the  fate  of  the  material  of  our  existing  naval  and  mili-  ®gw  unseotarian,  and  therefore  national,  system  of 
tary  establishments.  When  all  further  need  of  culti-  elementary  instruction  for  its  basis ;  onr  thoroughly 


the  fate  of  the  material  of  our  existing  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  establishments.  When  all  further  need  of  culti¬ 
vating  the  human  understanding  shall  have  ceased,  this 
may  fairly  be  the  fate  of  the  material  of*  the  Church 
Establishment.  But  this  would  mean,  not  **  dis-establish- 
ment**  or  ^Mis-endow ment,**  but  simply  abolition.  In 
fact,  the  phrases  **  dis-establisbment  **  and  dis-endow- 
meut,"  applied  to  a  department  of  State,  are  absolutely 
unmeaning  and  absurd.  The  “  Church  ”  cau  no  more 
be  dis-established  or  dis-endowed  than  the  military  or 


reformed  and  no  longer  sectarian  endowed  schools  and 
universities  for  its  centre;  and  our  reconstructed  and 
nationalised  Church  Establishment  for  its  crown,  capable 
of  fulfilling  for  os  higher  and  wider  uses  than  ever  did 
Church  or  Sect  that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  the  scheme  propounded  by 
Mr  Miall  on  behalf  of  his  Nonconformist  friends  carried 
into  effect ;  that  is,  were  the  Protestant  Episcopalians 


the  judicial  establishments  of  the  State.  What  is  really  pfesented  with  a  vast  amount  of  national  property,  con- 
involved  in  the  propositions  advanced  by  certain  of  the  *i8ting  of  moneyv  church  and  school  buildings,  and 
Nonconformist  and  High  Church  parties  is  nothing  else  J*Qmerotts  admirable  organisations,  to  dispose  of  as  they 
than  the  spoliation  of  the  nation  by  taking  from  the  pleased  without  reference  to  the  State,  are  there  any 
State  the  revenues  and  appliances  accumulated  for  the  gPcuade  for  supposing  that  this  body  would  manifest 
higher  uses  of  the  nation  under  State  supervision,  and  ®“ch  a  sense  of  justice  oi?  patriotism  as  voluntarily  to 
handing  them  over  to  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  a  sect,  inako  a  holocaust  of  the  limitations  which  have  led  to  itq 
And  this  is  precisely  what  has  been  done  by  the  hasty  failure,  indeed,  as  a  national  body,  but  also  to  its  con- 
and  partisan  legislation  applied  to  the  Irish  portion  of  version  into  an  independent  and  richly-endowed  sect  ? 
the  Establishment ;  for  there  the  State  has  actually  So  far  from  such  a  result  being  probable,  it  is  only 
divested  itself  of  the  resources  which  it  held  for  the  too  certain  that  it  would  hug  its  doctrinal  chains  tlie 
development  of  the  national  understanding,  and  handed  closer,  as  the  nucleus  round  which  its  temporalities  woro 
them  over  as  an  endowment  in  perpetuity  to  the  sect  of  clustered,  and  that  the  mild  secular  whip  of  the  State 
Irish  Protestant  Episcopalians.  would  be  succeeded  by  the  ecclesiastical  scorpion,  to 

Such  alienation  being  manifestly  in  violent  opposition  scourge  the  independent  thinker  from  its  communion. 
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to  all  right  and  justice,  as  those  terms  are  understood  by  The  very  conditions  of  its  existence  would  make  it 
the  mere  citizen,  the  proper  mode  of  adapting  the  impossible  for  it  to  reform  itself  from  within.  No,  tlie 
remaining  portion  of  the  Church  Establishment  to  the  State  alone  has  power  to  achieve  such  thorough  pnr- 
nses  of  the  nation  must  be  sought  in  another  direction,  gation  as  alone  will  fit  the  Establishment  for  national  use. 
It  is  to  this  onestion  that  the  whole  controversy  is  now  Mr  Miall  may  be  under  the  impression  that  his  scheme 
narrowed.  The  experiment  of  entrusting  the  management  for  the  multiplication  of  Sects  is  contrived  in  the  interest 
of  the  English  portion  of  it  to  the  Protestant  Episcopa-  of  Protestantism,  or  he  may  be  so  much  enamoured  of 
Hans,  and  of  the  Scottish  portion  to  the  Presbyterians,  Sectarianism  as  to  be  indifferent  to  all  other  oonsidera- 
has  failed,  through  the  failure  of  those  bodies  to  expand  tions  ;  but  of  this  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  that 
to  and  fulfil  the  national  needs,  and  to  administer  on  a  by  contending,  as  he  is  virtually  doing,  for  the  endow- 
national  basis  the  departments  entrusted  to  them.  In  meut  of  dogma  in  perpetuity  (and  that,  too,  with  National 
spite  of  their  lofty  position  as  stewards  of  great  and  noble  property)  he  is  entirely  at  one  with  Rome.  Where  the 
departments  of  State,  they  have  dwindled  to  sects  com-  Reformation  failed  of  its  proper  completion  was  in  its 
prising  but  fragments  of  the  nation,  and  thus  have  retention  of  the  dogmatic  spirit,  that  spirit  which  is  tho 
ibi^eited  whatever  clsims  they  may  once  have  had  to  vital  essence  of  Romish  infallibility.  The  State  alone  is 
ei\joy  their  monopoly.  Whether  or  not  the  nation  ought  competent  to  complete  the  Reformation  in  the  only  way 
to  have  outOTOwn  their  limits,  is  a  question  of  which  the  in  which  it  can  be  completed,  namely,  by  the  expulsion 
State  can  take  no  cognisance.  The  fact  that  the  nation  of  all  the  remaining  elements  of  Rome  from  its  cduca- 
kat  done  so,  or  that  they  have  shrank  far  within  the  tional  institutions)  those  elements  which  find  their  ex- 
limits  of  the  national  retirements,  is  sufficient  for  it.  pression  in  the  Articles,  Tests,  Creeds,  and  whatever 
The  intention  of  the  State  remains  unchanged.  Its  else  tends  to  subordinate  the  intellect  and  moral  sense 
intention  in  suffering  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  to  of  man  to  an  authority  which  ignores  those  faoolties. 
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With  the  temple  purged  of  these  limitations,  and  free 
room  given  for  the  exercise  of  the  cultivated  mind  and 
conscience,  in  all  departments  of  truth,  nothing  will  be 
wanting  to  make  the  Established  Church  co-extensive 
with  the  nation.  “  Nonconformity  will  disappear,^  for 
there  will  be  nothing  to  nonconform  to;  fanaticism, 
for  there  will  be  no  dogma ;  bigot^  and  intolerance,  for 
there  will  be  no  infallibility.  Comprehensive,  as  all 
that  claims  to  be  national  ought  to  bo,  no  conditions  of 
membership  will  be  imposed  to  entitle  any  to  a  share 
of  its  benefits,  but  every  variety  of  opinion  will  ^d 
expression  and  a  home  precisely  m  the  degree  to  which 
it  may  commend  itself  to  the  general  intelligence.*'  The 
spirit  of  modern  Liberalism,  properly  comprehended, 
is  no  other  than  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  adolescent 
or  mature ;  inasmuch  as  the  right,  or  rather  duty,  of 
private  judgment  and  individual  conviction,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  unreasoning  authority,  is  the  common  founda* 
tion  of  both.  The  Nonconformists,  as  a  rule,  affect 
both  Liberalism  in  their  politics  and  Protestantism 
in  their  theology.  Viewing  this  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  citizen,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
scheme  propounded  by  Mr  Miall,  on  their  behalf,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  either  of  Protestantism  or  of 
Liberalism.  I  am,  &c.,  Edward  Maitland. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

■  o - 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1871,  the  War 
between  France  and  Germany  was  still  raging,  and  although 
the  former  Power  was  apparently  exhausted,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  foretell  how  long  the  contest  might  be  continued, 
or  what  new  and  unexpected  form  it  might  take.  In  this 
country,  business  was  in  an  exceedingly  prosperous  state, 
and  there  was  no  evidence  that  our  commerce  would  be 
very  seriously  affected.  The  extraordinary  abundance  of 
money, — the  Bank  rate  being  only  2^  per  cent.,  and  Con¬ 
sols  91|  to  92, — the  satisfactory  condition  of  trade  in  nearly 
every  department,  for  which  in  a  great  measure  we  were 
indebted  to  our  neighbours,  who  found  sufficient  employ¬ 
ment  in  their  endeavours  to  impoverish  and  destroy  each 
other,  imparted  confidence  that  was  not  misplaced,  as 
the  state  of  prosperity  in  which  the  year  l^gan  has 
continued  throughout,  except  that  in  February  heaviuess 
was  temporarily  caused  by  the  announcement  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  terms  of  peace,  exorbitant  beyond  all  anticipation; 
and  that  in  September  an  unexpected  advance  in  the 
Bank  rate  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  caused  a  panic  in  the 
Stock  Exchange  which  subsided  in  a  day  or  two.  The 
action  of  the  Bank  authorities  in  sustaining  the  rate  at  5 
per  cent,  (the  highest  point  of  the  year),  to  which  it  was 
raised  on  the  7th  October,  till  the  16th  November,  when  it 
was  lowered  to  4  per  cent.,  business  during  that  time 
being  transacted  in  the  open  market  at  several  points 
below,  excited  much  uneasiness  at  the  time,  as  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  the  directors  were  in  possession  of  some  special 
information  regarding  future  financial  operations  which 
was  unknown  to  the  general  public ;  but  the  result  was 
only  a  loss  of  business  to  the  Bank  of  England,  as  no 
disturbing  influences  occurred.  The  rate  was  subsequently 
reduced  to  4  per  cent.,  and  to  3  per  cent,  on  the  14th 
ult.,  at  which  it  now  remains,  being  J  above  what  it  was 
at  this  time  last  year. 

The  fire  which  occurred  at  Chicago,  and  consumed  many 
millions  of  pro^rty,  produced  some  anxiety  as  to  the  amount 
for  which  the  insurance  companies  in  the  United  Kingdom 
might  bo  involved,  but  this  also  passed  over  without 
causing  trouble,  the  liability  eventually  proving  compara¬ 
tively  small ;  but  great  satisfaction  was  felt  both  here  and 
in  America  at  the  steps  taken  by  our  insurance  companies 
for  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  claims. 

In  addition  to  the  enormous  arrivals  of  gold,  large  sums 
were  deposited  in  this  country  by  French  refugees.  This 
latter  caused  some  uneasiness,  lest  at  the  termination  of 
the  war  financial  embarrassment  might  be  produced  by 
their  sudden  withdrawal ;  but  the  war  ended,  and  the  even 
course  of  our  prosperity  was  scarcely  ruffled,  the  require¬ 
ments,  as  they  occurred,  being  easily  met. 


Many  large  foreign  loans  have  been  introduced  during 
the  year,  the  subscriptions  offered  for  some  of  them  being 
much  in  excess  of  the  amounts  required.  For  the^  North 
German  Loan,  of  which  3,000,000?.  was  offered  in  this 
country,  applications  were  received  to  four  times  the 
amount.  For  the  Spanish  Three  per  Cent.  Loan,  the  amount 
applied  for  here  and  abroad  was  eight  times  the  sum  re¬ 
quired  ;  and  the  confidence  felt  in  the  power  of  the  French 
nation  to  raise  itself  to  the  high  position  from  which  it 
had  been  reduced  is  shown  by  the  Five  per  Cent.  Loan  for 
80,000,000?.  sterling  producing  offers  for  at  least  three 

times  that  amount.  .  •  n  > 

The  expansion  of  trade  has  been  shown  principaUy  in 
the  traffic  returns  of  the  Home  Railways.  The  rise  in  this 
description  of  property  gives  an  average  of  from  25  to  30 
per  cent. ;  the  prices  of  some  Stocks  are  now  actually 
double  what  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  and 
the  increase  is  still  progressing.  The  amalgamation  schemes 
have  been  most  favourably  received,  and  have  added  to 
this  extraordinary  prosperity. 

Many  new  enterprises  have  been  started,  such  as  Tram¬ 
way,  Asphalte-paving,  and  Sewage  Companies ;  but  though 
these,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  for  American  Mining 
Companies,  have  all  been  subscribed  for,  the  return  show¬ 
ing  the  stock  of  bullion  at  the  Bank  of  England  has  alwajrs 
been  satisfactory,  the  stock  in  July  being  27,444,441?., 
the  largest  amount  ever  reached. 

The  New  Year  opened  with  every  prospect  of  the  high 
prices  which  distinguished  the  old  being  maintained. 
Railway  Shares,  Foreign  Stocks,  and  Miscellaneous  Shares 
all  showed  signs  of  improvement ;  but  on  the  latter  days 
of  the  week  the  closing  of  “bear**  accounts  produced 
weakness  especially  affecting  the  Railway  Market,  although 
the  actual  prices  at  the  close  are  in  few  instances  much 
below  last  week’s  quotations. 

In  Consols  there  have  been  occasional  fluctuations  during 
the  week,  but  the  last  quotation  shows  an  advance  of 

Foreign  Stocks  have  been  active,  the  principal  transac¬ 
tions  having  taken  place  in  Turkish  and  Egyptian,  which 
show  a  rise  of  from  1  to  3  per  cent. 

Railway  Shares  opened  with  a  tendency  to  a  farther 
rise,  but  a  preponderance  of  sales  caused  the  market  to 
close  with  weakness. 

In  Miscellaneous  Shares  the  greatest  advance  is  shown 
in  Telegraph  Shares,  in  which  the  quotations  are  con¬ 
siderably  higher. 

The  Bank  rate  remains  at  3  per  cent.  Good  bills  can, 
however,  be  discounted  in  the  open  market  at  2|  to 
per  cent.,  and  in  exceptional  cases  at  as  low  as  2|  per  cent. 

The  Bank  of  England  return  for  the  week  ending  the 
3rd  instant  shows  the  following  changes : — The  private 
securities  exhibit  an  increase  of  3,000,112?. ;  the  amount 
being  20,950,268?.  The  reserve  of  notes  presents  a 
decrease  of  690,060?.,  the  total  standing  13,991,165?. 
The  stock  of  bullion  has  increased  to  25,291,761?.,  the 
augmentation  having  been  376,939?.  The  public  deposits 
have  decreased  1,718,322?. ;  the  private  deposits  have 
increased  3,904,386?. 

The  Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company  have  invited 
subscriptions  for  800,000?.  additional  capital,  in  shares  of 
10?.,  for  the  construction  of  reservoirs,  &c.,  to  extend  the 
advantages  of  the  company’s  original  works. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  92^  to  92g. 

Foreign  Bonds ;  —  Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  96  to  97; 
Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1868,  878  to  87i ;  ditto  Seven 
per  Cents.,  Khedive,  77f  to  77J ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  974  to 
98|;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  78  to  74;  Italian  Five  per  Cents., 
664  to  674;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  324  to  324;  Turkish 
Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  Slg  to  6I4  ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865, 
65  to  654 ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  588  to  588  ;  ditto,  Six  per 
Cents.,  1871,  704  to  714  ;  and  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  14  to  24 
prem.  * 

English  lUilway  Shares  :-Brighton,  76|  to  764 ;  Caledonian, 
1224  to  1234;  Great  Eastern,  624  to  528  ;  Great  Western,  1178 
to  117| ;  Great  Northern  “A.,”  1704  to  171 4 ;  London  and  North- 
Western,  1588  to  158|  ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  26|  to  268  ; 
Metropolitan,  698  to  69|;  Metropolitan  District,  324  to  33: 
Midland,  1498  to  1498;  North-Eastern  Consols,  1854  to  1851: 
Sheffield,  798  to  798 »  aud  South-Eastern,  103|  to  1044. 

Miscellaneous  Shares Anglo-American,  133  to  135;  ditto 
Mediterranean  Telegraph,  168  to  170;  British  Indian  Tele- 
graph,  104  to  lOf;  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  I24  to  I24. 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVENUE. 

The  Revenue  Returns,  which  were  published  last 
Monday,  have  been  made  the  theme  of  much  unctuous 
congratulation.  The  sources  of  the  national  income 
show  their  wonted  elasticity.  Compared  •with  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  the  nine  months 
just  closed  show  an  increase  of  45,000?.  in  the  receipts 
from  Customs,  450,000?.  in  Excise,  637,000?.  in  Stamps, 
338,000?.  in  Property  Tax,  185,000?.  in  the  Telegraph 
Service,  and  1,075,891?.  classed  as  “  Miscellaneous.’^ 
This  last  item,  which  includes  various  incidental  receipts 
that  cannot  properly  be  looked  upon  as  revenue  in  the 
proper  sense  of  that  term,  being  put  out  of  the  question, 
the  net  increase  from  the  sources  we  have  mentioned  is 
1,655,000?.  The  only  items  which  show  a  decrease  are 
the  Taxes,  which  yield  387,000?.  less,  and  the  Post- 
office  which  contributes  80,000?.  less  than  during  the 
last  nine  months  of  1870.  With  regard  to  the  first  of 
these  two  amounts,  the  decrease  is  merely  nominal, 
being  due  to  the  new  method  of  collection.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  receipts  on  account  of  taxes  during 
the  next  quarter  v/ill  more  than  restore  the  balance. 
With  regard  to  the  other  item,  which  shows  a  decrease 
— the  Post-office — no*  such  consolatory  reflection  is  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  evident  from  the  returns  that  there  has  been 
a  progressive  decline  in  the  Post-office  receipts;  the 
decrease  for  the  last  quarter  of  1871  alone  amounting 
to  42,000?.,  while  the  receipts  for  the  whole  year  1871 
show  a  decrease  of  40,000?.  as  compared  with  1870. 
The  falling  off  in  the  Post-office  as  a  source  of  revenue 
ean,  however,  hardly  be  made  the  subject  of  much 
lamentation.  The  causes  that  have  led  to  this  result 
are  not  obscure.  The  operation  of  the  post-card 
system  and  the  various  other  reforms  lately  introduced 
by  the  Post-office  authorities  have  naturally  caused  this 
decrease  in  the  receipts — a  decrease  which  is,  after  all, 
a  very  small  price  to  pay  for  the  very  great  additional 
•convenience  to  the  public,  and  which  will  soon  be  sub¬ 
merged  beneath  the  rising  tide  of  the  national  business. 

On  looking  over  these  returns  there  is  one  fact  that 
must  strike  the  most  casual  observer,  and  it  is  the  fact 
of  most  significance  in  considering  the  future  sources  of 
the  revenue  of  this  country.  We  refer  to  the  enormous 
proportion  of  the  revenue  which  is  derived  from  Customs 
und  Excise.  Out  of  72,209,111?.,  received  during  the 
year  1871,  Customs  and  Excise  alone  contributed  no  less 
than  43,474,000?.,  or  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  whole. 
Viewed  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  with  reference  solely  to  present 
necessities,  this  may  possibly  be  regarded  as  a  matter  for 
oongratulation.  But  if  the  point  of  view  be  changed — 
if  these  taxes  be  regarded  as  permanent  sources  of 
revenue,  the  verdict  must  be  a  very  different  one.  A 
very  large  portion  of  the  income  from  Customs  and 
Excise  is  dependent  on  the  consumption  of  commodities 
whose  immoderate  use — and  it  is  questionable  whether 
any  use  of  them  other  than  as  medical  remedies  must 
not  bo  considered  immoderate — is  one  of  the  most 
potent  proximate  causes  of  national  misery.  Parlia¬ 
ment  seems  committed  to  legislation  which,  unless  it 
altogether  fails  in  its  object,  must  diminish  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  alcoholic  drinks.  Neither  can  the  decrease 
in  the  revenue  be  prevented  from  accompanying  this 
decreased  consumption.  The  duties  on  wines,  spirits, 
and  malt  liquors  are  already  as  high  as  they  can 
prudently  be  made.  Any  further  increase  of  them 
would  only  result  in  their  being  evaded  or  in  a  still 
more  limits  use  of  the  taxed  article  or — what  is  still 
more  probable — in  both. 

If  we  except  tobacco,  the  remaining  articles  upon 
which  customs’  duties  are  raised,  are  articles  which  have 
become  prime  necessities  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  people. 
With  tho  return  of  Mr  Bright  to  Parliament  a  vigorous 
assault  upon  the  remaining  taxes  which  prevent  us  from 
having  a  Free  Breakfast  Table”  may  be  looked  for. 
Very  little  can  be  said  in  defence  of  those  taxes,  except 
that  we  require  the  amount  realised  from  them ;  while 
their  cost  to  the  nation  in  the  shape  of  obstruction  to 
industry  and  commerce  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
benefits  derived  from  them.  Mr  Vernon  Harcourt’s 


speech  at  Oxford  last  Monday  shows  that  even  the  plea 
that  we  cannot  dispense  with  tho  revenue  derived  from 
-them  will  not  pass  unchallenged.  Mr  Lowe’s  estimated 
surplus  of  over  2,000,000?.  ought  to  bo  more  than  doubled 
practically  by  the  reduction  of  expenditure,  if  the  Go¬ 
vernment  only  has  the  courage  to  lop  off  extravagance 
in  high  quarters  with  half  the  zeal  it  has  shown  in  cast¬ 
ing  off  and  reducing  the  remuneration  of  its  poorer 
employes.  We  have  little  hope  that  they  will  do  this, 
but  it  will  be  an  unmixed  good  that  attention  should  be 
drawn  to  absurd  ways  in  which  the  public  money  is 
expended.  The  nation  has  yet  to  bo  initiated  into  tho 
mysteries  of  the  Civil  List.  Why,  for  instance,  has  the 
nation  to  pay  11,778?.  4s.  lid.  per  annum  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Thurlow  ?  This  is  only  one  out  of  very  many 
charges  on  the  national  exchequer  which,  to  say  the 
least,  require  explanation.  We  hold  a  very  confident 
opinion  that  inquiry  should  tend  to  lessen  their  amount, 
and,  if  we  do  not  misread  the  signs  of  the  times,  next 
session  will  not  pass  without  some  effort  being  made  to 
investigate  them. 


THE  THIRD  EXHIBITION  OF  “OLD 
MASTERS.” 

Nothing  could  well  be  less  academical  than  the  arrange’* 
ment  of  the  274  pictures,  by  deceased  masters,  now  on 
exhibition  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Royal  Academy,  at 
Burlington  House.  The  collection  is  not  merely  hetero¬ 
geneous  ;  it  is  chaotic.  No  discoverable  principle  has 
guided  either  the  selection  of  its  contents  or  their  dis¬ 
tribution  on  the  walls.  Ordinary  precautions  have  not 
oven  been  taken  to  exclude  unauthenticated  and  doubt¬ 
ful  works ;  and  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  the 
Academy  that  these  exhibitions  might  be  made  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  history  and  development  of  tho  art  of  painting. 
The  total  absence  of  any  attempt  at  classification  on  any 
principle,  chronological,  geographical,  or  otherwise, 
undoubtedly  seriously  detracts  from  the  usefulness  of 
the  laudable  undertaking  in  which  the  Royal  Academy 
is  engaged.  Indeed,  so  far  as  tho  imparting  of  in¬ 
struction  to  the  student  of  art  is  concerned,  these  Exhi¬ 
bitions  of  Old  Masters  might  as  well  be  under  the 
direction  of  an  ordinarily  well-informed  picture-dealer  as 
I  under  that  of  the  Roj^al  Academy.  As  regards  the 
catalogue  of  this  exhibition,  it  would  not  reflect  any 
particular  credit  on  an  auctioneer’s  clerk.  But,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Royal 
Academy  has  managed  these  exhibitions,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  works  they  contain 
possesses  a  high  artistic  interest  and  value ;  and  in  this 
respect  the  present  collection  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  its 
predecessors. 

We  shall  reserve  the  landscapes,  which  form  the 
smallest,  but  not  the  least  instructive  section  of  the 
present  exhibition,  for  another  notice,  and  to-day  con¬ 
fine  our  attention  to  the  portraits  and  figure  pictures. 
And  as  the  productions  of  deceased  English  painters 
predominate,  we  shall  begin  with  Hogarth,  the  first  of 
our  great  masters.  If  any  one  still  believes  that  William 
Hogarth  was  merely  a  great  pictorial  satirist  and 
moralist,  and  not  a  great  painter,  he  may  profitably 
examine  the  four  excellent  specimens  of  his  work  in 
Gallery  No.  I.  Nothing  could  be  more  artistic  in  its 
way  than  the  “  Portrait  of  Captain  Coram,  Founder  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital”  (No.  17).  In  composition 
and  in  character,  in  power  and  in  truthfulness,  this  por¬ 
trait  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  It  is  sternly  realistic, 
and  at  the  same  time  imaginative.  W e  see  in  it  the  rough 
sea-captain,  as  well  as  the  warm-hearted  philanthropist, 
and  we  can  readily  believe  that  Captain  Coram  was  a 
sitter  w'ith  whom  Hogarth  thoroughly  sympathised. 
The  “  Portraits  of  William  Mackinnon  and  his  Sister  ” 
is  a  quaini-looking  picture,  but  the  colour  is  particularly 
good.  It  represents  a  boy  and  girl,  dressed  in  antique 
costume,  and  posed  in  stifl*  attitudes,  beside  a  potted  sun¬ 
flower  on  the  terrace  of  a  mansion  or  castle.  The  boy 
has  thrown  all  his  weight  upon  his  left  leg,  and  crooks 
up  the  right  in  an  awkward  manner,  as  he  approaches 
the  flower  with  fingers  ready  to  seize  a  coloured  butterfly 
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ttat  has  lighted  on  its  fringe.  A  little  dog  in  the 
foreground  curiously  repeats  the  attitude  of  the  youth. 
In  the  “  March  to  Finchley/^  lent  hy  the  governors  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  a  picture  crowded  withbroadly- 
humorous  incident,  we  have  a  splendid  specimen  of 
Hogarth’s  power  as  a  painter  and  caricaturist  of  manners. 
These  works  are,  moreover,  in  a  wonderful  state  of 
preservation. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  Is  represented  by  sixteen  works, 
and  many  of  them  are  very  fine  examples  of  his  style. 
In  Gallery  No.  II.  we  have,  in  “  Garrick  between 
Tragedy  and  Comedy  ”  (47),  an  excellent  ii^tance  of 
the  fanciful  treatment  of  portraiture ;  and  this  picture 
may  be  compared,  as  regards  colour,  with  “  The  Infant 
Academy,”  in  the  same  room.  Both  of  these  are 
admirable  and  complete  pictures,  but  Reynolds  fre¬ 
quently  makes  complete  and  satisfactory  pictures  of 
his  single  portraits,  by  the  clever  management  of  the 
landscape  effects  he  introduces  into  them.  The  cele¬ 
brated  “  portrait  of  Nelly  O’Brien,”  in  Gallery  No.  III., 
may  be  cited  as  a  perfect  example  of  this.  A  less- 
known  work  of  Sir  Joshua’s  is  his  “  Portrait  of  a  Young 
Lady”  (105),  painted  for  Edmund  Burke,  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  shade  under 
the  hat,  the  naturalness  of  the  expression  and  of  the 
composition,  and  the  perfection  and  preservation  of  the 
colour.  In  some  respects  this  portrait  is  finer  even 
than  the  “  Nelly  O’Brien.’*  The  wide  range  of  cha¬ 
racter  that  Reynolds  painted,  and  the  fertility  of  his 
resources  as  a  portrait-painter,  are  forcibly  impressed 
upon  us  by  the  works  in  this  exhibition.  Passing  to 
Gallery  No.  V.,  the  visitor  comes  upon  several  very  fine 
portraits  by  Gainsborough,  Sir  Joshua’s  greatest  Eng¬ 
lish  rival  and  contemporary.  Of  these,  the  most  striking 
are  ”  Mary,  Duchess  of  Montagu  ”  (263),  and  “  Lady 
Mary  Bowdly  ”  (254).  In  this  room,  and  close  to  the 
Gainsboroughs,  is  a  veiy  fine  example  of  the  work  of 
Sir  Antonio  More,  a  “  Portrait  of  Isabella  de  Valois, 
third  wife  of  Philip  II.,  of  Spain.”  The  life-like  and 
strong  expression  of  the  not  very  handsome  face  of  this 
lady,  contrasts  powerfully  with  the  somewhat  artificial 
attitude  and  the  stiff,  elaborate,  gorgeous  dress  in  which 
she  is  attired.  John  Opie  and  John  Jackson  are  each 
represented  by  one  portrait  of  excellent  quality,  and 
George  Romney  by  two  of  his  best  works.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  pictures  in  the  exhibition  is  Johann 
Zoffany’s  “  Life- School  of  the  Royal  Academy  with 
Portraits  of  the  Academicians”  (2),  painted  in  1772, 
which  belongs  to  Windsor  Castle.  Apart  from  its 
national  and  historical  value,  this  picture  is  a  capital 
work  of  art,  and  ought  to  attract  attention. 

There  is  only  one  example  of  Stothard’s  work  in  the 
galleries,  but  that  is  “  The  Canterbury  Pilgrimage  ” 
(174),  one  of  his  best  pictures,  rich  in  humour  and 
keen  delicate  discrimination  of  character.  Sir  Henry 
Raeburn  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  are  each  represented 
by  one  picture,  that  of  the  latter  being  a  very  pleasing 
work.  Of  the  eight  pictures  by  Sir  David  Wilkie,  one 
of  tbo  least  known  is  a  small  but  highly  interesting 
work,  “  Portraits  of  the  Painter’s  Father  and  Mother  ” 
(244),  lent  by  Colonel  D.  Wilkie.  Besides  two  land¬ 
scape  pieces  of  much  merit,  there  is  in  the  exhibition 
an  excellent  specimen  of  Mulready  —  “The  Village 
Buffoon  ”(146) — a  work  almost  entirely  devoid  of  the 
painter’s  peculiar  mannerism.  There  is  a  certain  gran¬ 
deur  in  William  Hilton’s  “  Ganymede  ”  (36),  which  will 
help  to  revive  his  already  almost  faded  memory.  If  w  e 
mention  Etty  last  among  the  English  painters  of  the 
nineteenth  century  whoso  works  find  a  place  here,  it  is 
not  because  wo  consider  him  the  least  worthy.  For 
splendour,  truth,  and  refinement  of  colour  he  has  never 
been  surpassed,  and  these  qualities  are  seen  at  their 
best  in  ‘‘The  Triumph  of  Cleopatra”  (23),  painted  at 
the  ago  of  thirty- four — the  peture  tl  at  first  revealed 
his  genius  to  the  world.  The  landscape  effect  in  this 
fine  work  is  quite  worthy  of  the  figures. 

There  is  but  one  Raphael  in  the  exhibition,  a  “  Ma¬ 
donna  and  Child  ”  (35),  contributed  by  the  Due 
d’Aumale,  and,  if  it  is  genuine — as  it  may  be — it  is 
not  a  very  important  work.  In  connection  with  this 


picture  we  may  direct  attention  to  a  few  of  the  Madonnas* 
on  the  left  wall  of  Gallery  No.  V.,  several  of  which  are* 
exceedingly  worthy  of  notice.  The  contrast  between 
the  “Virgin  and  Child  under  a  Canopy”  (229),  by 
Mabuse,  and  the  same  subject  by  Van  Eyck  (234),  is 
very  striking.  In  the  former  the  sentiment  is  almost 
Pagan.  The  Virgin  is  a  commonplace  young  mother,, 
and  the  child  a  sprightly,  well-develop^,  gently-nur¬ 
tured  baby,  whose  divine  origin  might  easily  be  for¬ 
gotten  but  for  the  aureole  and  the  bright  cherubs  with 
many-coloured,  dazzling  wings,  who  hover  around  him, 
oiie  playing  on  a  pipe,  and  another  bringing  wild  flowers 
for  his  amusement.  In  the  Van  Eyck  there  are  no^ 
accessories  of  this  description.  The  “  Holy  Family ’*^ 
(237)  of  Garofalo  may  also  be  compared  with  Carlo* 
Crivelli’s  “Virgin  and  Child”  (235).  The  former  is 
pervaded  with  a  fine  sentiment,  while  the  latter  is  harsh 
and  unpleasant  to  an  almost  insufferable  de^ee.  Perhaps 
the  most  delightful  of  the  Madonnas  in  this  room,  how¬ 
ever,  is  in  Carlo  Maratti’s ’  “ Holy  Family”  (226)^- 
Reversing  the  course  that  Don  Joan  pursued  when  he 
was  studying  the  religious  art  of  the  middle  a^s,  let  us 
turn  for  a  moment  from  “  the  sweet  portraits  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,”  to  the  “  grizzly  Saints  and  Marim 
hairy.”  An  extraordinary  power  is -displayed  in  “The 
Call  to  Levi  ”  (239),  by  Quentin  Matsys,  one  of  the^ 
finest  pictures  by  this  master  that  we  have  ever  seen» 
The  mellow  light  is  very  effectively  rendered,  and  the 
red-haired  lanky  figures  are  wonderfully  painted.  How 
so  much  artistic  skill  could  be  expend^  on  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  so  skinny  and  ugly  a  set  of  figures,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand.  While  we  are  in  this  room  we  may  also 
direct  attention  to  Fillippino  Lippi’s  “  Adoration  of  tbo 
Virgin  ”  (217),  a  thoroughly  characteristic  work,  full  of 
incident,  character,  and  humour.  What  did  the  painter 
mean  by  the  peacock  which  stands  on  the  summit  of 
j  the  broken  wall,  and  surveys  the  motley  scene  ? 


The  Flemish  and  Dutch  painters  of  the  seventeenth 
century  are  more  adequately  represented  than  any  of 
the  other  Continental  schools.  The  only  work  of  Rubens 
that  calls  for  mention  here  is  a  grand  “Portrait”  (59), 
belonging  to  Earl  Brownlow.  Vandyck’s  portraits  and 
sketches  for  portraits  occupy  a  large  amount  of  space, 
and  include  several  ve^  fine  specimens  of  his  best  work. 
More  than  one  of  the  Rembrants  exhibited  appear  to  be 
spurious,  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  Holbeins  arc 
not  authentic.  But  there  are  fine  works  of  both  in  the 
galleries.  The*  “Portrait”  (52),  belonging  to  Mr 
Millais,  is  an  exceedingly  grand  specimen  of  Holbein’s 
portraiture,  and  as  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its 
colour  and  drawing  as  for  its  vigour  and  direct  truth¬ 
fulness.  “  An  Interior ;  a  Young  Man  Robbed  of  his 
Watch”  (197),  is  a  good  specimen  of  Jan  Steen,  the 
best  of  all  the  Dutch  painters  of  common  life.  “  A 
Cavalier  and  Female  with  a  Tankard”  is,  perhaps,  as 
fine  a  piece  of  work  as  Mieris  ever  produced,  and  Ter- 
burg’s  “Lady  and  her  Page”  (148),  is  thoroughly 
characteristic.  “  Striking  a  Bargain  ”  (161),  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  Teniers,  but  “  Boors  playing  at  Tric-trac  ”  (201),  is 
not  a  favourable  specimen  of  Ostade.  * 


Mention  must  be  made  of  Velasquez’s  “  Spanish  In¬ 
fanta  ”  (75),  and  “  Portrait  of  the  Infante  ”  (142),  both 
from  the  Hertford  Gallery,  and  fine  works  of  the  master. 
The  most  important  of  the  Murillos,  “  The  Charity  of 
St  Thomas  ”  (98),  is  also  contributed  by  Sir  Richard 
Wallace.  We  know  of  no  better  Murillo  than  this. 
Titian  is  represented  by  four  works,  including  a  power¬ 
ful  and  grand  “  portrait  of  Alessandro  de  Medici  ”  (72) 
and  “  Diana  and  Actseon,”  a  feeble  child  of  the  great 
painter  s  extreme  old  age.  On  the  same  wall  hangs  a 
very  fine  “  portrait  of  Piero  de  Medici  ”  (71),  by  Bron¬ 
zino,  and  in  Gallery  No.  III.  will  be  seen  Sebastian  del 
Piombos  ‘Portrait  of  an  Italian  Lady”  (91),  a  work 
of  first-rate  quality.  We  have  been  compelled  to  pass 
over  many  portraits  and  figure-pictures  that  we  had 
noted  for  comment,  but  those  we  have  mentioned  will 
suffice  to  show  that  this  exhibition  is  rich  in  valuable 
works  in  both  departments  of  art. 
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THE  SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETT. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  read  the  reports  which 
we  have  published  of  nearly  all  the  lectures  delivered  at 
St  George’s  Hall,  during  the  past  year,  in  connection  with 
the  Sunday  Lecture  Society,  need  not  be  told  of  the  good 
work  that  is  being  done  by  this  association.  About  two 
dozen  lectures  have  been  given  by  persons  of  eminence  on 
topics  of  great  importance  and  interest.  Among  these 
scientific  and  cognate  subjects  have  predominated.  Dr 
Carpenter  has  lectured  on  bis  recent  deep-sea  dredgings  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  his  investigations  concerning  the 
origin  and  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Dr  Spencer  Cob- 
bold  has  discoursed  on  geological  subjects,  and  there  have 
been  kindred  lectures  on  other  subje^.  The  importance 
of  hygiene  has  been  admirably  enforced  by  Dr  Elizabeth 
Blackwell,  who  last  Feoruary  treated  of  the  religion  of 
health,”  and  by  Dr  Bristowe,  who  three  weeks  ago 
explained  *Hhe  physiology  of  infection  and  contagion.” 
There  have  also  been  several  admirable  lectures  on  literary, 
educational,  and  philosophical  subjects,  notably  one  by  Mr 
Jjnram  Bow,  a  native  of  Mysore,  on  education  in  India, 
one  by  Mr  Clark,  Public  Orator  of  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity,  on  **  true  and  false  Protestantism,”  and  three  by  Mr 
Edward  Maitland  on  the  passion  for  intellectual  free¬ 
dom  ”  and  Jewish  literature  and  modern  education,  or 
the  use  and  misuse  of  the  Bible  in  the  school-room.” 
Among  the  lectures  promised  for  the  next  two  months,  we 
may  mention  one  by  Professor  W.  A.  Hunter,  on  “  Stoi¬ 
cism,  Epicureanism  and  Christianity,  compared  as  moral 
systems,”  one  by  Mrs  Fawcett  on  the  education  of 
women,”  one  by  Mr  Sebastian  Evans  on  **  King  Arthur,” 
and  one  by  Dr  Carpenter  on  **  epidemic  delusions,  with  a 
reference  to  *  Spiritualistic  *  manifestations.”  These  titles 
show  how  various  are  the  subjects  taken  up,  and  the 
names  of  the  lecturers  are  vouchers  for  the  method  of 
their  handling.  The  Sunday  Lecture  Society  is  certainly 
doing  work  of  great  and  immediate  value  on  behalf  of 
the  audiences  for  whom  it  provides,  at  St  George’s  Hail 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  intellectual  food  better  than  can 
be  obtained  either  in  the  church  or  in  the  public-house. 

The  indirect  value  of  its  work,  however,  is  very  much 
greater.  It  offers  a  protest  against  the  conventional  mis¬ 
use  of  the  Sunday,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be 
over-stated.  It  sets  an  example  for  the  healthy  use  of  the 
Sunday  that  ought  to  be  quickly  and  very  generally  fol¬ 
lowed.  So  long  as  the  vast  resources  of  our  Church 
Establishment  are  applied  solely  in  catering  for  the  require¬ 
ments,  be  they  good  or  bad,  of  only  one  section  of  the 
community,  and  so  long  as  the  majority  of  Dissenters  limit 
their  action  to  the  dissemination  of  religious  views  that 
differ  but  slightly  from  those  of  the  Established  Clergy, 
the  millions  who  do  not  care  for  these  things  are  hardly 
provided  for  at  all.  Of  course,  the  blame  rests  mainly  with 
themselves;  and  of  course  it  is  not  all  blame.  Many 
reasonably  think  that  they  make  best  use  of  the  Sunday  rest 
in  home  enjoyment,  in  visiting  their  friends,  or  in  taking 
little  holidays  abroad.  Perhaps  they  could  not  do  better. 
But  there  are  vast  multitudes,  and  especially  among  the 
poorer  classes,  who  have  no  home  enjoyments,  few  friends, 
and  small  chance  of  getting  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  hard¬ 
ship  in  which  all  their  week-day  leisure  is  spent.  They 
have  to  seek  such  relaxation  as  they  can  get  in 
churches  or  chapels  on  the  one  hand,  or  in  public- houses 
and  clubs  on  the  other,  or  to  go  without  relaxation.  To  them 
such  opportunities  as  the  Sunday  Lecture  Society  offers 
within  a  small  radius  is  of  great  value,  and  like  oppor¬ 
tunities  ought  to  be  abundantly  provided  in  every  crowded 
centre.  The  Sunday  Lecture  Society  will  not  have  done 
all  its  work  until  it  has  induced  the  establishment  of  at 
least  some  thousands  of  similar  organisations  all  over  the 
country;  and  we  trust  that  steps  in  this  direction  will 
very  soon  be  taken. 

The  lady  whose  report  of  Dr  Dudgeon’s  lecture  at  St  George’s 
Hall,  on  the  10th  of  December,  provoked  some  complaints  from 
him,  which  were  printed  in  our  impression  of  December  the  23rd, 
asks  us  to  publish  the  following: — “In  his  letter  Dr  Dudgeon  says 
that  my  report  made  him  appear  to  talk  nonsense,  and  that  it 
contained  ‘  sense-destroying  error.*  These  are  strong  expressions, 
especially  as  he  has  not  indicated  a  single  sentence  in  my  report 


that  disagreed  with  anything  contained  in  his  lecture.  On  the 
contrary,  as  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  my 
report,  and  the  resum€ of  his  lecture  which  he  gives  in  his  letter, 
will  see,  the  two  are  in  perfect  accordance,  in  so  far  as  they  treat 
of  the  same  ^rtions  of  the  lecture.  Dr  Dudgeon’s  resume  and  my 
report  only  differ  as  to  his  description  of  the  construction  of  the 
lenticular  apparatus  of  the  eye,  in  so  far  as  Dr  Dudgeon’s  resum€ 
consists  of  a  statement  of  the  result  of  some  of  his  experiments, 
and  an  exposition  of  what  he  calls  his  peculiar  views  with  regard 
to  the  faculty  the  eye  possesses  of  adjustment  to  the  view  of  near 
and  distant  objects.  Of  these  portions  of  his  lectures  I  only 
said  *  he  detailed  some  interesting  experiments  he  had  made  as 
to  the  power  of  different  lenses  under  water  in  enabling  a  diver  to 
see ;’  and  *  Dr  Dudgeon  then  recounted  the  different  hypotheses 
that  have  been  pnt  forward  oh  this  subject  ’  (the  faculty  above- 
mentioned),  *  all  of  which  ho  considered  to  be  more  or  less 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  :  his  own  theory,  which  he  explained 
at  some  len^b,  differed  materially  from  them  all,  but  he  was 
satisfied  that  it  would  soon  come  to  be  recognised  as  the  correct 
one.*  I  can  quite  understand  that  it  would  have  been  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  Dr  Dudgeon  if  I  had  given  this  theory  of  his  in  ertenso^ 
as  he  nas  done  in  his  letter,  instead  of  briefly  passing  it  over ; 
and  this,  I  conceive,  is,  in  reality,  the  head  and  front  of  my 
offending.  The  only  explanation  I  can  offer  of  my  not  having 
done  so  is  that  Dr  Dudgeon’s  exposition  of  his  peculiar  theory 
was  given  so  confusedly  in  his  lecture  that  I  found  myself  unable 
to  give  a  faithful  report  of  it.  Consequently,  as  I  did  not  wish 
to  commit  any  *  sense-destroying  errors,’!  contented  myself  with 
merely  mentioning  it  in  the  general  terms  quoted  above.  I  shall 
only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  Dr  Dudgeon  is  mistaken  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  I  am  a  professional  reporter.  These  notices  of  the 
Sunday  lectures  are  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  officers  of  the 
Society,  to  some  one  of  whom  they  have  always  been  submitted 
before  going  to  press,  and.  with  whose  approval  they  have  always 
met.” 

1808  AND  1871. 

Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  deemed  impertinent  in  repro¬ 
ducing  to-day  the  chief  portion  of  the  preface  to  the 
first  year’s  issue  of  the  Examiner,  It  was  there  written, 
at  the  close  of  1808  : 

Legislators,  lovers,  and  journalists,  are  the  three  divisions  of 
men  that  most  hate  to  be  reminded  of  their  promises.  The  per¬ 
juries  of  the  first  are  no  subject  for  jesting :  the  second  declare, 
that  Heaven langhs  at  theirs:  and  as  to  the  third,  I  am  sure  that 
both  Heaven  and  earth,  if  the  former  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter,  must  laugh  at  theirs.  It  is  with  some  pride  therefore, 
that  the  Examiner  can  close  his  first  volume,  not  only  with  a  com¬ 
placent  retrospect  towards  his  Prospectus,  but  with  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  those  subscribers,  who,  as  they  were  the  first  to  doubt,  are 
now  the  most  willing  to  trust  him. 

As  the  good  faith  of  the  Prospectus  has  thus  been  acknowledged, 
I  need  not  descant  here  upon  what  its  promises  have  already  told 
the  public.  It  will  be  allowed  me,  however,  for  that  very  reason, 
while  I  sketch  a  slight  review  of  what  has  been  done,  to  explain 
what  I  have  attempted  without  promising;  and  this  consists  of  two 
endeavours:  first,  an  humble  attempt,  exclusive  of  mere  impar¬ 
tiality  in  great  matters,  to  encourage  an  unprejudiced  spirit  of 
thinking  in  every  respect,  or,  in  other  words,  to  revive  an  universal 
and  decent  philoeopkyi  with  truth  for  its  sole  obiect^  and,  second,  an 
attempt  to  improve  the  style  of  what  is  called  fugitive  writing,  by 
setting  an  example  of,  at  least,  a  diligent  respect  for  the  opinion  of 
literary  readers. 

I. — The  community  have  become  tired  of  that  petty  and  pre¬ 
judiced  manner  of  journal-writing,  which  originated  in  party- 
spirit  and  ignorance  united  :  the  proprietors  of  newspapers,  who, 
with  very  late  exception,  have  for  a  long  time  been  divided 
amongst  factions,  could  in  fact  procure  no  men  of  real  spirit,  or 
with  the  least  tincture  of  philosophy,  to  manage  their  publications ; 
or  rather  their  own  ignorance  and  literary  corruption  never  in¬ 
duced  them  to  make  the  trial :  and  if  these  feelings  have  hurt  the 
style  and  reputation  of  newspapers,  yet  they  have  prevented  true 
genius  from  being  tempted  against  its  conscience  to  add  lustre  to 
corruption,  they  have  prevented  the  better  part  of  society,  thank 
God,  from  being  dazzled  any  longer  by  political  artifice,  and  they 
have  at  length  exposed  their  own  worthlessness.  The  death  of 
two  great  party  leaders  gave  a  blow  to  party-spirit,  of  which 
reasonable  men  were  willing  to  take  every  advantage,  if  the  new 
powers  had  allowed  them  ;  but  it  now  appears  that  a  change  of 
men  opposite  in  opinion  is  nothing  without  a  change  of  things 
opposite  in  principle.  The  abuses  of  the  French  Revolution 
threw  back  many  lovers  of  reform  upon  prejudices,  that  were 
merely  good  as  far  as  they  were  opposed  to  worse  ;  but  every  pre¬ 
judice,  essentially  considered,  is  bad,  is  prejudicial ;  and  there 
must  be  an  end  of  that  uxorious  trick  of  pardoning  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  the  constitution  for  the  sake  of  its  benefits,  a  trick 
which  those  only  would  teach  us,  who  have  designs  upon  its  weak¬ 
nesses.  Mere  impartiality,  with  respect  to  men,  that  is,  an  in¬ 
different  repose  amidst  political  bustle,  will  not  teach  us  to  be 
patriots,  though  it  may  hinder  us  from  being  placemen.  We 
must  shake  off  all  our  indolence,  whether  positive  or  negative, 
whether  of  timidity  or  of  negligence,  we  must  shake  off  all  our 
prejudices,  and  look  about  us;  and  in  this  effort  we  must  be 
assisted  by  philosophy.  #  . 

And  let  us  neither  be  alarmed  by  the  name  of  philosophy,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  degraded  by  little  men,  nor  over-awed,  because 
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it  has  been  rendered  arduous  b/  great.  Let  us  regard  Jt  m  its 
original  and  etymological  sense,  as  a  love  of  wisdom,  and  not  in 
its  acquired  and  ornamental,  as  an  attainment  of  it.  The  essence 
of  philosophy  is  the  cultivation  of  common  reason,  and  as  common 
things  are  in  their  nature  most  useful,  though  subject  to  dis- 
esteem,  and  in  their  perfection  most  delightful  and  admirable,  so 
reason  is  in  this  respect  like  the  most  common  of  all  things,  the 
air,  which  is  liable  to  so  much  corruption  when  shut  up  and  hin¬ 
dered  from  circulation,  but  when  suffered  to  extend  abroad, 
encompasses  the  whole  earth,  and  is  at  once  the  medium  of  light, 
and  the  mover  of  power.  And  a  freedom  from  party-spirit  sup¬ 
poses  in  some  degree  this  necessary  enlargement  of  reason ;  for 
he  that  looks  continually  even  on  the  most  brilliant  leader  of  a 
faction  is  in  as  much  danger  of  being  unable  to  see  anything  else 
properly,  as  he  that  fixes  his  eye  on  red,  or  yellow,  or  any  other 
brilliant  or  violent  colour ;  but  to  look  generally  on  mankind,  and 
on  the  face  of  things,  leaves  the  perception  as  keen  and  as  dis¬ 
tinct,  as  to  look  on  the  colour  of  green,  which  is  the  general  hue 
of  nature.  Freedom  from  party-spirit  is  nothing  but  the  love  of 
looking  abroad  upon  men  and  things,  and  this  leads  to  univer¬ 
sality,  which  is  the  great  study  of  philosophy,  so  that  the  true 
love  of  enquiry  and  the  love  of  one’s  country  move  in  a  circle. 
This  is  the  “zeal  according  to  knowledge,”  which  I  would  be  an 
humble  instrument  of  recommending. 

II. — The  ignorance  and  corruption  of  the  journals  naturally 
produced  a  correspondent  style.  The  jarring  spirit  of  past  years 
seemed  to  have  destroyed  every  political  refinement  both  of  speak¬ 
ing  and  w'riting.  Graceful  persuasions  forsook  the  senate  ;  wit 
and  argument  the  press.  The  newspapers,  occupied  with  momen¬ 
tary  rumour  and  invective,  appeared  to  have  no  leisure  for  any- 
tliing  becoming  ;  and  as  the  sounds  of  speech  are  affected  by  a 
deranged  constitution,  the  whole  public  voice  grew  vulgar  as  it 
grew  violent.  People  are  now  beginning  to  change  their  tone  in 
these  matters ;  but  even  now,  when  every  other  species  of  litera¬ 
ture  has  gained  at  least  an  elegant  mediocrity,  the  progress  of 
periodical  style  has  scarcely  reached  correctness;  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  those  papers  which  are  the  most  politically 
corrupt,  are  still  the  most  corrupt  in  every  thing  else.  It  be¬ 
comes  a  public  writer  therefore  to  shew  the  company  his  intellect 
keeps,  and  to  attempt  a  language  worthy  of  the  sentiments  he 
feels,  and  the  country  for  which  he  writes.  If  a  true  style  con¬ 
sists  of  “  proper  words  in  proper  places,”  the  definition  is  indis¬ 
putable  in  political  discussion,  which  ought  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the 
clearest  and  purest  ideas.  What  concerns  every  body  should  be  uni¬ 
versally  intelligible,  though  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  written 
with  a  care  for  ornament,  and  it  is  for  these  reasons,  that  while  I 
have  avoided  as  much  as  possible  the  quotation  of  languages  in 
politics,  in  order  that  every  body  might  be  able  to  read  me,  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  employ  what  little  pleasantry  1  could,  in  order 
that  every  body  might  wish  to  read  me.  There  is  very  little 
political  writing  in  the  daily  papers;  and  their  articles  are  read 
t  hroughout,  because  they  are  short,  as  w’ell  as  of  daily  and  party 
interest :  but  1  have  ever  remarked,  that  in  the  political  essays  of 
titc  weekly  prints,  the  interest  of  the  reader  has  been  proportioned 
to  the  manner  as  w^ell  as  matter  of  the  writing.  It  is  much 

■  tlie  same  in  Theatrical  Criticism,  a  department  which  none  of  the 
papers  seem  inclined  to  dispute  with  a  person  fond  of  the  subject, 
the  daily  ones  for  want  of  independence,  and  the  weekly  for  want 
of  care.  As  Theatrical  Criticism  is  the  liveliest  part  of  a  newspaper, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  correct  its  usual  levity,  by  treating  it  philo- 
sopliically  ;  and  as  Political  Writing  is  the  gravest  subject,  1  have 
attempted  to  give  it  a  more  general  interest  by  handling  it  good- 
humouredly.  The  use  of  ridicule  need  not  be  defended  here.  As 
long  as  there  is  anything  ridiculous,  so  long  will  ridicule  be 
proper  and  even  necessary.  ‘  Who  can  always  be  grave,  as  long  as 

■  mankind  are  what  they  are? 

Little  Miscellaneous  Sketches  of  character  and  manners  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Examiner^  as  one  small  method  of 
habituating  readers  to  general  ideas  of  the  age.  The  politicians 
•nd  the  Government  have  not  yet  acquired  the  art,  which  they  must 
acquire,  of  looking  about  them  with  enlarged  eyes,  and fighting  the  great 
tnemy  with  his  only  good  weapon  and  his  only  real  glory,  the  cultivation 
cf  the  human  intellect. 

Part  of  the  above  refers  to  a  state  of  things  which  is 
happily  past  or  passing.  Part  of  it  lays  claim  to  merits 
that  it  does  not  become  us  to  appropriate.  But  the  whole 
fairly  illustrates  the  temper  in  which,  amid  shortcomings 
that  can  be  apparent  to  no  one  else  as  plainly  as  to  our¬ 
selves,  we  have  striven  to  work  during  the  last  year.  A 
year  ago  the  Examiner  began  a  new  life  by  attempting  to 
revive  the  spirit  that  originally  animated  it,  and  to  express 
that  spirit  in  ways  suited  to  the  special  needs  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  present  generation.  We  have  done  our  best, 
and  we  have  to  thank  our  growing  circle  of  readers  for 
their  kindly  appreciation  of  our  efforts. 

The  new'  number  of  the  Publishers^  Circular  gives  some 
interesting  statistics  of  the  book -truth  in  Great  BriUiiu  during 
the  past  year.  It  seems  that  4,835  books  were  published 
J  irhig  the  twelve  mouths,  of  w  hich  3,547  were  new'  works, 
the  others  new  editions.  Whereas  200  new'  novels  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  1870,  the  number  was  only  155  for  1871.  Educa¬ 
tional  works,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  from  40C  in  1870 
to  479  in  1871.  The  number  of  travel-books  fell  from  245  to 
111,  and  “poetry”  from  212  to  176. 


LITERARY. 

0  — 

MR  HELPS’S  THOUGHTS  ON  GOVERNMENT. 

Thoughts  upon  Government.  By  Arthur  Helps*  Bell  and  Daldy. 

Mr  Helps  dedicated  the  *  Life  of  Hernando  Cortes, 
which  he  published  a  few  months  ago,  to  Mr  Carlyle,  on 
the  ground  that,  though  they  differ  on  some  points,  they 
both  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  possible  as 
good  government,  and  that  it  would  decidedly  be^  desir¬ 
able  that  men  should  live  under  good  government,’  —cer¬ 
tainly  a  belief  implying  large  experience  and  profound  dis¬ 
cernment.  He  dedicates  these  ‘  Thoughts  upon  Govern¬ 
ment  ’  to  Lord  Derby,  on  the  ground  that  he  does  not  know 
of  any  statesman  of  the  present  day  who  may  be  more 
inclined  to  appreciate  whatever  truth  and  force  there 
may  be  in  that  chapter  of  the  work  which  sets  forth  the 
large  and  frequent  opportunities  for  judicious  action,  in 
political  affairs,  which  belong  to  the  Improver,  in  contrast 
to  the  Reformer.”  He  does  not  say  to  whom  the  second 
series  of  his  *  Thoughts  ’—wherein  he  will  prescribe  “  the 
action  of  Government  in  such  matters  as  emigration,  edu¬ 
cation,  recreation,  sanitary  improvement,  war,  and  the 
preparation  for  war,” — is  to  be  dedicated ;  but  surely  the 
fittest  man  for  the  compliment  is  Sir  John  Pakington,  who 
has  lately  added  to  his  renown  as  a  statesman  learned  in 
“  war  and  the  preparation  for  war,”  equal  renown  as  the 
patron  and  panegyrist  of  the  new  social  movement  ”  that 
amused  the  world  last  autumn.  The  second  series  will  deal 
more  precisely  with  the  topics  of  Mr  Scott-Russell  s  pro¬ 
gramme  ;  but  this  first  series  is  all  pertinent  to  it.  Indeed, 
we  are  tempted  to  suspect  that  the  publication  of  these 

*  Thoughts  upon  Government  ’  was  projected  as  a  sort  of 
prelude  to  the  announcement  of  the  scheme  which  failed 
ignominiously  through  being  made  known  too  soon  and  too 
incautiously.  Of  course,  it  must  have  failed  anyhow.  But 
Mr  Helps’s  book  comes  notably  after  other  evidences  of  the 
strange  method  by  which  many  Conservatives  seem  to  be 
still  trying  to  make  friends  to  themselves  of  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness,  with  a  view  to  the  diversion  of  working- 
class  energies  from  useful  reforms  into  the  pursuit  of  Uto¬ 
pian  fallacies. 

It  is  not  notable  for  much  else.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  Mr  Helps  is  a  graceful  writer,  and  that  he  oannot 
help  writing  gracefully.  His  practised  pen — generally  used 
so  well  as  to  make  us  grateful  to  him — enables  him  to  pro¬ 
pound  truths  as  roundly  and  smoothly  as  if  they  were 
truisms,  and  to  give  to  platitudes  something  of  the  force  of 
revelations.  Here  the  platitudes  and  truisms  especially 
abound,  and,  though  we  are  quite  sure  that  Mr  Helps 
means  no  dishonesty,  they  could  not  have  been  more  cun¬ 
ningly  employed,  had  he  wished  to  employ  them  in  cloak¬ 
ing  the  fallacies  that  are  also  abundant,  and  in  giving  an 
air  of  profound  wisdom  to  the  superficial  discoursing  with 
which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  paternal  government  is 
the  only  good  form  of  government,  that  bureaucracy  is  its 
only  proper  agency,  and  that  its  function  is  “  to  give  con¬ 
siderable  attention  to  the  wants,  and  even  to  the  pleasures, 
of  the  governed,”  and  “  not  merely  to  redress  their  political, 
grievances,  but  to  concern  itself  with  all  that  can  free  their 
condition  from  whatever  is  ignoble,  unhealthy,  and  unbecom¬ 
ing.”  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  book  is  very  readable. 
Many  passages  in  it,  based  on  his  own  official  experience 
and  general  observation,  are  of  interest.  But  it  is  a  shal¬ 
lower  book  than  we  could  have  thought  it  possible  for  Mr 
Helps  to  write.  In  the  appendix  he  says  that,  after  writing 
it,  his  “  attention  was  drawn  ”  to  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt’s 

*  Sphere  and  Duties  of  Government,’  and  he  appears  to 
have  then  so  far  dipped  into  that  work  as  to  enable  him  to 
write  three  pages  of  criticism  upon  it.  He  would  have 
done  better  had  he  re-written  his  whole  book  after  making 
acquaintance  with  Von  Humboldt’s  essay,  an  essay  which 
we  should  have  thought  every  political  student  was 
acquainted  with  ;  and  better  still,  had  he  further  prepared 
himself  by  reading  a  little  of  Mr  Mill  and  Mr  Herbert 
Spencer.  Thereby  he  might  have  contrived  to  make  some 
new  contributions  to  the  subject  he  has  undertaken  to  dis¬ 
cuss,  instead  of  merely  putting  forward  crude  “  thoughts,” 
that  are  made  mischievous  by  their  author’s  reputation  and 
the  literary  skill  with  which  he  shapes  them. 
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The  book  covers  very  wide  ground  indeed.  Mr  Helps 
flatters  his  readers  by  devoting  a  whole  chapter  to  the 
declaration  that  “  the  British  people,  and  our  near  relations 
in  America  and  the  colonies,  are  the  most  governable 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,”  and  then  he  proceeds  to 
show  that  “  government  is  not  less  but  more  wanted  as 
civilisation  advances.”  “  One  of  the  results  of  advancing 
oivilisation,”  he  says,  in  a  paragraph  which  may  be  taken 
as  representative  of  the  originality  and  profundity  of  most 
of  the  book,  “  has  been  an  agglomeration  of  individuals 
in  particular  spots,  peculiarly  suited  for  commerce  or  for 
manufactures.  That  agglomeration  always  takes  power 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  individual.  It  makes  a  thing  too 
big  for  him  to  deal  with.  The  Government  is  the  only 
body  that  can  control  the  fierce  conflict  of  contending 
individual  interests.”  Such  trite  talk  as  this  would  be 
harmless  were  it  not  made  to  lead  up  to  other  talk  which, 
if  also  trite,  is  certainly  not  harmless.  Mr  Helps  believes 
that  the  paternal  form  of  government  is  one  that  we 
must  advance  into,-  rather  than  recede  from.”  His  second 
■*  Thoughts  ’  will  tell  us  more  exactly  how  much  is  to  be 
included  in  his  paternal  government.”  At  present  we 
are  merely  assured  that  it  is  to  be  free  from  all  “  unreason¬ 
able  interference ;”  and  we  may  even  find  that  it  is  to  go 
no  further  than  what  Professor  Huxley  has  lately  branded 
as  administrative  nihilism.”  None  of  the  illustrations 
as  yet  given  by  Mr  Helps  indicate  anything  dangerous  in 
his  scheme  of  paternal  government,  or  anything  that  Von 
Humboldt’s  disciples  would  object  to,  if  they  were  at  one 
with  Mr  Helps  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Government 
that  is  to  be  father  to  the  governed.  Here,  however,  they 
cannot  possibly  agree  with  him.  Mr  Helps  is,  doubtless 
unintentional!}',  very  hazy  on  the  subject ;  but  his  mean¬ 
ing,  if  carefully  sought  out,  cannot  be  mistaken.  He 
tolerates  the  House  of  Commons.  He  even  thinks  the 
House  of  Lords  may  be  judiciously  reformed.  But  he 
wants  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  ”  Government,”  that  is, 
•of  a  bureaucracy  which,  for  administrative  purposes,  shall 
be  virtually  independent  of  Parliament,  and  even  in  legis- 
iative  ways  shall  have  as  much  originating  power  as  any 
clerk  to  the  Privy  Council  could  desire.  Very  funny  are 
Mr  Helps’s  reiterated  entreaties  to  members  of  Parliament 
nnd  newspaper- writers  not  to  meddle  with  the  action  of 
“  Government  ”  by  asking  impertinent  questions  or  making 
impertinent  suggestions.  Give  us  great  statesmen,  says 
Mr  Helps  ;  let  them  choose  their  own  subordinates ;  let 
them  follow  their  own  devices — and  if  things  don’t  work 
well,  they  ought  to.  Though  he  has  written  twenty-one 
chapters’-full  of  “thoughts  on  government,”  he  has  not  as 
yet  helped  us  further  than  that  in  the  way  of  settling  how 
our  “  Paternal  Government  ”  is  to  be  formed. 

He  helps  us,  however,  in  other  ways.  One  of  his 
chapters — the  one  that  Lord  Derby  is  to  appreciate  better 
than  any  one  else — is  “  On  Improvement,  in  contrast  with 
Reform.”  Mr  Helps  hates  the  name  of  Reform.  But 
he  believes  in  Improvers.  “I  do  not  undervalue  the 
great  political  measures  which  remove  political  disa¬ 
bilities,”  he  says,  “and  are  framed  with  a  view  to 
making  large  masses  of  our  fellow-countrymen  more 
contented  with  Imperial  rule.”  The  context  inclines  us 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  misprint  in  that  sentence.  It 
should  run,  “I  do  not  undervalue  the  great  political 
measures  which  remove  political  disabilities,  tf  they  are 
framed  with  a  view  to  making  our  fellow-countrymen  more 
contented  with  Imperial  rule.”  Mr  Helps  wants  all  sorts 
cf  good  things  done  to  everybody,  things  which  will 
make  life  more  comely,  and  which  will  create  good  citizens 
as  well  as  good  men ;  ”  but  they  are  not  to  be  done  by 
Reformers.  He  sees  many  sanitary  and  social  evils  ;  but 
the  remedies  for  these  evils  need  not  be  sought  for  in 
forms  of  legislation  which  will  encounter  much  opposition 
by  evoking  political  passions  or  prejudices  :  they  lie  within 
Ihe  placid  realm  of  the  Improver.”  The  Improver 
•apparently  is  to  work  with  the  power  of  a  Cromwell,  a 
^Frederick  the  Great,  or  a  Napoleon.  Or  if  one  man  is  not 
to  be  found,  our  great  landed  aristocracy  may  be  assumed 
to  have  among  them  enough  wisdom  and  goodness  to 
suocoed  in  giving  to  the  “  lower  orders  ”  such  generous 
assistance  as  was  aimed  at  in  the  “  new  social  movement  ”  j 


of  last  autumn.  But  wo  are  to  hear  more  about  this  when 
Mr  Helps’s  second  volume  of  *  Thoughts  *  is  issued. 

We  are  compelled  to  complain  of  Mr  Helps’s  book  in 
the  main.  Of  course  there  are  good  things  in  it.  In  one 
chapter — quite  parenthetical  to  the  principal  argument 
of  the  book,  if  argument  it  has — Mr  Helps  tells  four 
fables,  one  of  Kriloff’s,  and  three  apparently  of  his  own, 
to  illustrate  “  the  abuses  at  present  existing  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  honours.*  Wo  have  not  room  to  quote  the 
fables ;  but  this  sequel  to  them  is  intelligible  by  itself  : 

These  four  fables  indicate  the  spirit  in  which  honours  have  too 
often  been  granted  by  all  modern  Governments.  There  is  honour 
given  to  one  man  from  pure  favour,  without  any  pretence  of 
merit  on  his  part,  as  when  the  cuckoo  was  appointed  by  the  eagle 
to  be  nightingale  of  the  woods  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  favour 
of  the  eagle,  the  cuckoo  could  not  sing. 

There  is  honour  conferred  upon  another  because  he  is  tiresome, 
and,  like  the  boar  in  the  fable,  is  apt  to  injure  his  master  by  root¬ 
ing  too  much. 

There  is  honour  conferred  upon  a  third,  however  small  may  be 
his  deserts,  merely  because  he  is  rich.  Now,  when  Reynard  the 
Fox  said  that  “  Gold  lends  mighty  force  to  words,”  there  was 
great  truth  in  the  remark,  as  in  most  of  Reynard’s  sayings.  But 
what  he  meant  was,  that  gold  should  accompany  the  words,  and 
not  merely  be  uttered  by  those  who  profess  much  gold,  and 
retain  it. 

To  a  fourth,  an  honour  is  given  because  he  is  old  and  worn  out, 
and  his  place  is  wanted  for  a  wiser  and  stronger  man  ;  or,  as  it 
often  happens,  not  for  a  wiser  and  stronger  man,  but  for  one  who 
can  adapt  himself  to  the  new  creed,  whatever  that  may  be. 

To  such  a  length  has  this  last  mode  of  giving  honour  gone,  that 
a  humorous  person  whom  I  know  is  wont  to  say,  “Though  a 
sickly  man,  I  think  I  have  some  twenty  years  of  life  and  work  in 
me ;  but  if  the  Government  of  the  day  were  to  offer  me  an  honour, 
I  should  go  home  to  bed,  and  prepare  for  death ;  for  I  should 
know  that  my  physician  had  betrayed  me  to  them,  and  that  he  had 
discerned  in  me  a  likelihood  of  rapid  failure  of  the  vital  powers. 
Otherwise,  this  honour  would  not  have  been  offered  to  me.  I  am 
a  meek  man,  and  not  willing  to  resist,  when  a  decision,  almost  as 
sure  as  fate,  has  been  pronounced  upon  me.” 

Mr  Helps  has  a  very  short  but  interesting  chapter  on 
the  Privy  Council.  That  is  a  subject  that  he  understands, 
and  that  few  other  people  understand.  If  he  will  handle 
it  in  a  separate  volume,  instead  of  offering  any  more 
*  Thoughts  on  Government,*  he  will  do  work  for  which  he 
will  be  thanked. 

AN  ANCIENT  CIVILISATION. 

Prolegotnena  to  Ancient  History,  By  John  P.  Mahaffy,  A.M., 
M.U.I.A.  Longmans. 

Some  conditions  of  social  life  are  near  to  us  in  time,  but 
remote  from  us  in  character ;  others  closely  resemble  our 
own,  but  are  separated  from  us  by  ages.  To  this  class 
belongs  the  profoundly  interesting  history  of  Ancient 
Egypt,  to  which  Mr  Mahaffy’s  volume  is  an  extremely 
valuable  introduction.  A  civilisation  compared  with 
which  the  story  of  Judaism  is  modem,  and  Greece  and 
Rome  but  of  yesterday,  must  excite  our  curiosity,  even 
should  it  fail  to  reward  our  diligence.  Mr  Mahaffy’s  book 
contains  two  parts,  the  first  containing  “  The  Interpretation 
of  Legends  and  Inscriptions,”  written  in  hieroglyphics  or  the 
cuneiform  character ;  the  second  giving  a  “  Survey  of  Old 
Egyptian  Literature.”  This  plan  is  excellent,  for  not  only 
is  it  desirable  to  explain  the  sources  of  history  in  general, 
but  the  story  of  the  reading  of  the  hieroglyphics  by  Cham- 
pollion  has  an  especial  interest. 

For  many  centuries  inscriptions  have  been  known  on 
Egyptian  monuments,  written  in  strange  characters,  the 
secret  of  which  was  almost  lost  to  the  latest  Egyptians 
themselves.  It  was  not  known  whether  these  characters 
represented  letters  or  sounds  or  syllables,  or  whether  they 
were  symbols  of  facts  or  ideas.  Even  if  it  had  been  possible 
to  decipher  the  alphabet  (supposing  there  was  one),  an 
equal  difficulty  remained  behind,  how  to  interpret  an  un¬ 
known,  dead  language.  To  triumph  over  that  double  diffi¬ 
culty  may  well  have  been  declared  by  Sir  George  0.  Lewis 
an  impossible  achievement,  but  it  has  not  proved  too  much 
for  ingenuity  and  patience.  In  the  first  place,  a  clue  was 
found  in  the  famous  ‘  Rosetta  Stone,’  which  contained  a  de¬ 
scription,  apparently  the  same,  in  hieroglyphics,  in  demotic, 
and  in  Greek.  This  precious  information  was  given  in  the 
Greek.  Here  was  a  translation  of  the  hieroglyphics,  but 
the  question  remained,  What  parts  corresponded  to  each 
other  ?  In  a  place  in  the  hieroglyphics,  corresponding  to 
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that  in  which  the  word  “Ptolemy”  was  found  in  the 
Greek,  there  were  several  characters  written  in  an  oval 
ring.  This  sort  of  ring  was  not  uncommon  on  the  monu¬ 
ments,  and  was  conjectured  to  contain  the  name  of  a  king. 
This  suspicion  was  confirmed  by  the  finding  of  another 
stone,  giving  in  a  similar  way  the  name  of  “  Cleopatra,” 
which  had  several  letters  in  common  with  “Ptolemy.” 
Thus  a  clue  was  gained  to  several  letters,  by  the  aid  of  j 
which  it  was  found  possible  to  decipher  the  names  of  well- 
known  Eoman  Emperors,  and  thus  to  discover  the  hiero¬ 
glyphic  alphabet.  The  next  point  was  to  discover  the 
language,  which  was  found  to  have  a  close  affinity  to  the 
Coptic.  Thus,  step  by  step,  through  enormous  difficulties, 
progress  was  made  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and 
the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  were  compelled  to  surrender  their 
secret. 

The  age  of  the  hieroglyphics  is  unknown,  but  the  system 
was  understood  3,500  b.o.  It  is  the  most  ancient  of  the 
forms  of  writing  used  in  Egypt,  and  retained  to  the  last 
a  sacred  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  priests.  We  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  the  first,  or  who  invented  it ;  but  it 
contains  a  mixture  of  thought-symbols  and  word-symbols. 
The  great  triumph  of  invention  was  when  written  forms 
were  used,  not  as  the  signs  of  ideas,  in  which  case  nearly 
every  idea  must  have  a  different  written  symbol ;  but  as  the 
signs  of  sounds  or  words.  It  is  this  last  discovery  which 
renders  an  alphabet  possible,  and  enables  one  with  four-and. 
twenty  signs  to  repeat  every  variety  of  thought.  The 
invention  of  written  characters  was  the  second  great  step  in 
civilisation,  the  first  having  been  the  gift  of  language. 

The  fragments  of  Egyptian  literature  now  deciphered 
reveal  to  us  a  very  remarkable  development  in  religion, 
science,  arts,  and  social  morality.  The  “Book  of  the 
Dead,”  our  earliest  copy  of  which  is  said  to  date  from 
2,500  B.O.,  gives  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  the  soul 
after  death.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  means  by  which 
the  soul  could  escape  all  the  dangers  to  which  it  was 
exposed,  and  safely  reach  the  Halls  of  Osiris,  was  by  theo¬ 
logical  knowledge,  that  is  to  say,  knowing  the  special 
talismanio  name  that  was  to  overcome  each  successive  diffi¬ 
culty.  But  it  also  shows  a  belief  in  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments  after  death,  bestowed  in  accordance  with  the  good¬ 
ness  or  badness  of  the  life  upon  earth.  It  also  appears  that 
although  the  popular  theology  was  polytheistic,  yet  the 
priests  seem  to  have  regarded  the  multitude  of  Gods  as 
being  under  one  supreme  head.  Those  who  had  practised 
virtue  in  this  life  promised  themselves  the  heaven  of  the 
jolly  friar, — plenty  of  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping. 

Seeing  that  Moses,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  was  skilled 
in  all  the  knowledge  of  the  .  Egyptians,  a  very  inte¬ 
resting  question  arises  as  to  the  theological  debt  of 
the  Jews  to  the  Egyptians.  If  the  hieroglyphics  are 
correctly  interpreted,  and  of  that  there  seems  no  doubt, 
the  correspondence  between  the  two  religions  is  remarkable. 
The  most  ancient  moral  treatise  of  the  Egyptians  (about 
3,900  B.c.)  contains  the  following :  “  Very  fair  is  it  when 
a  son  receives  the  word  of  his  father ;  therefore  shall  his 
life  he  long  in  the  land'*  Two  points  are  to  be  noticed  :  (1) 
the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  mother,  and  (2)  a 
promise  of  longevity,  as  in  the  decalogue.  According  to 
one  of  the  papyri,  Thoth,  the  God  who  is  supposed  to  have 
taught  the  use  of  writing,  is  said  to  have  “  made  all  that 
the  world  contains,  and  hath  given  it  light  when  all  was 
darlcness  and  there  was  as  yet  no  sun."  In  Genesis,  the 
creation  of  light  is  made  to  precede  the  creation  of  the 
sun,  which  is  looked  on  rather  as  a  measure  of  time  than 
the  source  of  light  and  life,  and  heat  on  the  globe. 
Hugh  Miller  ingeniously  tried  to  explain  away  the  appa¬ 
rent  absurdity,  by  supposing  that  the  earth  was  en- 
velopd  in  dense  clouds  of  steam,  through  which  the  light 
streamed  before  the  sun  itself  was  visible ;  but  this  was 
too  far-fetched ;  and  we  now  find  that  it  is  taken  from  an 
older  system.  Another  striking  fact  is  that  one  of  the 
few  Egyptian  stories  preserved  to  us  contains  a  plot 
the  same  in  character  with  that  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar’s 
wife.  What  seems  to  us  the  unique  and  stout  virtue 
of  Joseph,  was  shared  by  the  Egyptian  youths  generally, 
while  their  women  seem  to  have  possessed  the  morals  and 
fascinations  of  the  frail  spouse  of  Potiphar.  These  re¬ 


semblances  are  very  striking,  but  not  more  so  than  the 
differences.  The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
is  one  that  we  should  expect  could  not  easily  be  lost. 
Moses  must  have  known  it,  and  yet  it  formed  no  part  of 
his  teaching.  The  Pentateuch  and  the  earlier  prophets 
seem  to  have  never  conceived  the  possibility  of  a  life  after 
death.  This  seems  inexplicable.  If  Moses  copied  so 
much,  how  could  he  have  omitted  such  a  striking  doctrine  f 
We  cannot  say  that  this  throws  a  doubt  on  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  but  it  requires  expla¬ 
nation.  Meanwhile  we  may  add  the  summary  of  Mr 
Mahaffy : 

There  is,  indeed,  hardly  a  great  and  fruitful  idea  in  the  Jewish 
or  Christian  systems,  which  has  not  its  analogy  in  the  Egyptian 
faith.  The  development  of  the  one  God  into  a  Trinity ;  tho 
incarnation  of  the  Mediating  Deity  in  a  virgin,  and  without  a 
father;  his  conflict  and  his  momentary  defeat  by  the  powers  of 
darkness ;  his  partial  victory  (for  the  enemy  is  not  destroyed);  his- 
resurrection  and  reign  over  an  eternal  kingdom  with  his  justified 
saints ;  his  distinction  from,  and  yet  identity  with,  the  uncreate, 
incomprehensible  Father,  whose  form  is  unknown,  and  who 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands— all  these  theological 
conceptions  pervade  the  oldest  religion  of  Egypt.  So,  too,  the 
contrast,  and  even  the  apparent  inconsistencies  between  our 
moral  and  theological  beliefs — the  vacillating  attribution  of  sin 
and  guilt  partly  to  moral  weakness,  partly  to  the  interference  of 
evil  spirits,  and  likewise  of  righteousness  to  moral  worth,  and 
again  to  the  help  of  good  genii  or  angels  ;  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  its  final  judgment,  the  purgatorial  fire,  the  tortures  of 
the  damned — all  these  things  have  met  us  in  the  Egyptian  Ritual 
and  moral  treatises.  So,  too,  the  purely  human  side  of  morals, 
and  the  catalogue  of  virtues  and  vices,  are  by  natural  con¬ 
sequence  as  like  as  are  the  theoretical  systems. 

Mixed  up  with  the  Egyptian  theology,  and,  indeed,  with 
their  sciences  and  arts,  was  a  belief  in  magic.  “  It  is  by 
the  aid  of  formulae  and  of  incantations  that  the  soul  is  to 
overcome  the  spiritual  adversaries  that  will  attempt  its- 
destruction.”  But,  in  the  most  ancient  medical  treatise  w& 
possess,  there  is  a  paucity  of  reference  to  magic  charms- 
compared  with  the  later  ones ;  so  that  it  may  be  inferred 
that,  as  science  waned,  magic  grew  more  and  more.  The- 
last  indigenous  king  of  this  country  is  known  to  history 
only  as  a  magician.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  decay 
of  Egyptian  civilisation  is  attributable  to  the  same  causes 
that  have  produced  the  decay  of  Hindoo  institutions.  At 
first  the  progressive  forces,  intellect  and  military  skill,  had 
the  first  place  ;  but  gradually  the  priests  stole  to  the  front, 
and  being,  as  in  the  middle  ages,  the  sole  depositories  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  acquired  a  predominant  influence* 
Egypt  and  India  give  us  an  example  of  stagnant  and  decay¬ 
ing  civilisation  produced  by  the  triumph  of  the  priestly,, 
as  Borne  and  Greece  show  us  in  the  victory  of  the  military 
and  lay,  elements  a  progressive  civilisation.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  Theology  is,  in  its  very  nature,  unprogressive. 
Its  basis  is  the  feeling  of  reverence,  and  novelty  and  change 
are  very  unfavourable  to  veneration.  If  a  religious  system, 
is  strong  enough,  it  will  check  growth,  and,  as  a  necessary 
result,  produce  decay.  The  life  of  a  nation  consists  in  a 
ceaseless  adaptation  of  itself  to  its  environment ;  that 
adaptation  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  untiring 
exertion  of  the  intelligence;  and,  without  freedom,  and 
even  encouragement,  the  intellect  will  not  exercise  itself 
with  any  wholesome  effects.  It  is  thus  that  Egypt  and 
India  may  stand  as  monuments  to  warn  and  instruct  us — 
“  civilisation  strangled  by  priestcraft.” 


When  we  see  the  youthful  intellect  of  Efjypt  devoting  all  it» 
energies  to  this  servile  and  reverential  cultivation  of  the  anti¬ 
quated  wisdom  of  a  bygone  age,  we  are  reminded  of  those  sad 
instances,  so  common  in  our  own  society,  where  a  blooming  child 
devotes  all  her  love  and  all  her  labour  to  the  life-long  nursing  of 
a  decrepid  and  exacting  parent;  so  that  the  high  qualities  and  the 
self-devotion  that  should  have  expanded  over  a  household 
and  a  family  of  children,  are  absorbed  and  wasted  upon  a  sour 
and  ungrateful  hypochondriac. 


One  other  point  ought  to  be  noticed — the  condition  of 
the  labouring  class  of  Egypt.  Here  we  can  see  progress. 
The  pyramids  are  a  monument  of  the  skill  and  misery  of 
the  Egyptians.  Take  this  picture  from  an  ancient  Egyptian, 
letter  ; 


The  tax-gatherer  is  at  the  landing-place  ;  he  exacts  the  tribute  t 
there  are  police  officers  with  staves,  negroes  with  palm  branches  ; 
they  demand  the  corn  ;  they  will  not  he  put  oflf.  The  husband¬ 
man  is  carried  away  to  the  canal  [to  task-work] :  they  use  him 
roughly ;  his  wife  is  bound  before  him  ;  his  children  are  stripped ; 
his  neighbours  go  away  to  attend  to  their  own  crops. 
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After  all,  perhaps,  the  difference  between  ancient  Egypt 
and  modern  England  is  not  so  very  great — at  least,  is  not 
BO  great  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  test  of  a  civilisation  is  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  “  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water.”  If  their  condition  is  wretched,  whatever  the 
wealth  or  glitter  of  the  few,  it  is  but  a  gilded  barbarism. 
Tried  by  this  standard,  we  have  not  much  to  boast  of,  and 
have  still  to  find  how  the  happiness  of  the  many  is  to  be 
secured.  A  retrospect  of  Egyptian  history  will  bo  of  use, 
if  it  impresses  on  us  that  lesson,  and  teaches  us  in  what 
line  progress  is  possible. 


Si  ne  voulez  le  siege  sans  Tongaeur 
Tantot  lever,  on  roropre  par  puissance, 
Rafraichissez  le  chastel  de  mon  cieur 
D’aucuns  vivres  de  joyeuse  plaisanee. 

Ke  souffrez  pas  que  Dangler  soit  seigneur 
En  conqudtant  sous  son  ob^issance 
Ce  que  tenez  en  votre  gouvernance. 
Avancez'vous  et  gardoz  votre  honneur ; 
Rafraichissez  le  chastel  de  mon  cosnr. 


MEDIEVAL  FRENCH  POETS. 

Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old  France :  with  other  Poems,  By  A.  Lang. 
Longmans. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  contents  of  this  volume 
consists  of  admirably-executed  translations  from  the  greatest 
French  poets  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  To 
the  student  of  contemporary  English  poetry,  the  works  of 
these  poets  possess  an  interest  apart  from  their  high  and 
rare  intrinsic  merit  and  from  the  important  place  they 
occupy  in  literary  history,  and  in  presenting  to  English 
readers,  in  an  English  dress,  worthy  of  the  originals,  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  poetry  of  Charles  d'Orleans  and  Franqois 
Villon,  and  of  Eonsard,  Du  Bellay,  Belleau,  Tahareau,  and 
Passerat,  Mr  Lang  has  performed  a  service  that  deserves, 
and  will  probably  at  once  receive,  a  hearty  acknowledgment. 
The  translated  poems  in  this  volume  may  help  many  of  the 
admirers  of  Mr  Rossetti,  Mr  Morris,  and  Mr  Swinburne  to 
understand  and  appreciate  better  than  they  have  hitherto 
done  the  productions  of  their  favourite  poets;  and  Mr 
Lang’s  labours  can  hardly  fail  to  extend  the  influence  and 
increase  the  popularity  of  our  youngest  school  of  poetry. 
He  has  here  brought  us  pure,  and,  in  spite  of  the  time  and 
distance  that  have  been  traversed,  singularly  fresh  and 
sweet  draughts  from  wells  that  have  yielded  them  some¬ 
what  of  the  inspiration  with  which  they  have  charmed  us. 
The  mediaeval  flavour  of  the  poetry  of  Villon  and  Ronsard 
will  not  appear  strange  to  a  palate  that  has  learned  to  relish 
the  poetry  of  Mr  Rossetti  and  Mr  Morris.  On  the  contrary, 
the  taste  for  the  latter  is  the  best  conceivable  preparation 
for  the  appreciation  of  the  former. 

The  earliest  of  the  poets,  from  whoso  works  Mr  Lang 
has  translated  examples,  is  Charles  d’Orleans,  “  the  last  of 
the  trouveres,”  who  was  born  in  1391  and  died  in  1465. 
Ho  was  the  grandson  of  Charles  V.  and  father  of  Louis 
XII.,  and  lived  through  a  most  eventful  period.  His 
father  was  assassinated,  he  himself  was  made  a  prisoner  at 
Agincourt,  and  detained  in  prison  in  England  for  thirty 
years,  and  thirteen  years  after  his  return  to  Franco  Joan  of 
Arc  was  burned  at  Rouen.  But  of  none  of  these  things 
did  Charles  d’Orleans  sing.  In  his  opinion  the  Muse 
ought  not  to  meddle  with  such  high  and  grave  themes, 
and  poetry  was  to  him  an  ingenious  and  beloved  pastime 
rather  than  an  earnest  and  dignified  pursuit.  Tet  within 
his  range  he  was  a  true  poet,  with  a  wonderful  sense  of 
proportion,  unity  and  melody  ;  and  almost  every  one  of  the 
four  hundred  rondels,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  ballads  and 
songs  he  composed,  are  complete  and  finished  poems,  per¬ 
fect  as  regards  form,  though  exceedingly  slight  in  substance. 
We  are  tempted  to  quote  one  of  the  two  charming  examples 
of  his  manner  that  Mr  Lang  has  translated  for  us  in  this 
volume,  and  to  transcribe  the  original  **  chanson  ”  to  show 
how  very  much  of  the  grace,  the  delicacy,  and  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  old  poet  has  been  preserved : 

Strengthen,  my  Love,  this  castle  of  my  heart. 

And  with  some  store  of  pleasure  give  me  aid, 

For  Jealousy,  with  all  them  of  his  part, 

Strong  siege  about  the  weary  tower  has  laid. 

Nay,  if  to  break  bis  bands  thou  art  afraid, 

Too  weak  to  make  his  cruel  force  depart, 

Strengthen  at  least  this  castle  of  my  heart. 

And  with  some  store  of  pleasure  give  me  aid.  • 
let  not  Jealousy,  for  all  his  art 
Re  master,  and  the  tower  in  ruiu  laid. 

That  still,  ah  Love !  thy  gracious  rule  obeyed. 

Advance,  and  give  me  succour  of  thy  part ; 

Strengthen,  my  Love,  this  castle  of  my  heart. 

Rafraichissez  le  chastel  de  mon  coeur, 

D’aucnns  vivres  de  joyeuse  plaisanee ; 

Car  Faux-Dangier,  avec  son  alliance, 

L’a  assi^g^  dans  la  tour  de  donleur. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr  Lang  has  not  brought  out 
the  delicate  hint,  contained  in  the  penultimate  line,  that 
compliance  with  the  poet’s  request  is  a  matter  affecting  the 
lady’s  honour  seeing  that  the  castle  in  dispute  belongs  to 
her.  Had  he  done  so  the  translation  would  have  beent 
perfect. 

Mr  Rossetti  has  made  his  readers  familiar  through  the 
medium  of  unrivalled  translations  with  three  splendid 
lyrics  by  Franqois  Villon,  the  greatest  French  poet  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  charac* 
ters  in  the  history  of  literature.  Mr  Lang  here  presents 
us  with  English  versions  of  three  more  specimens  of 
Villon’s  poetry,  executed  in  an  almost  equally  artistic  style. 
The  most  striking  of  these  is  entitled  Ballad  of  the 
Gibbet,”  and  the  translator  explains  that  it  is  an  epitaph, 
in  the  form  of  a  ballad  that  Franqois  Villon  wrote  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  company,  they  expecting  shortly  to  be  hanged.’ 
Villon  was  twice  in  this  unpleasant  position,  and  was  fre» 
quently  imprisoned  for  theft  and  other  offences,  having^ 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  been  an  incorrigible 
vagal^nd.  He  was  the  first  French  poet  who  discovered 
that  there  was  poetry  in  common  things,  and  is  regarded 
as  the  first  in  point  of  date  of  modern  French  poets.  His- 
own  personal  experiences  and  emotions  supply  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  songs.  As  a  specimen  of  his  poetry  we- 
shall  reproduce  one  of  the  stanzas  of  Mr  Lang’s  translation 
of  the  ballad  we  have  mentioned  : 

The  rain  out  of  heaven  has  washed  us  clean. 

The  sun  has  scorched  us  black  and  bare, 

!  Ravens  and  rooks  have  pecked  at  our  eyne. 

And  feathered  their  nests  with  our  beards  and  hair. 

Round  are  we  tossed,  and  here  and  there. 

This  way  and  that,  at  the  wild  winds’  will. 

Never  a  moment  my  body  is  still ; 

Birds  they  are  busy  about  my  face. 

Live  not  as  we,  nor  fare  as  we  fare  ; 

Pray  God  pardon  us  out  of  His  grace. 

We  pass  next  to  Joachim  du  Bellay,  Pierre  Ronsard  and 
Remy  Belleau,  three  members  of  the  famous  Pleiade  who- 
did  so  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  French  languago 
and  French  literature  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Mr  Lang 
has  translated  nine  of  Ronsard’s  poems,  four  of  Du 
BeUay’s,  and  one  of  Belleau’s.  They  are  all  in  the  highest- 
degree  interesting,  and,  with  trifling  exceptions,  faithful 
and  adequate  renderings  of  the  originals,  but  as  our  sptujo 
is  limited  we  can  only  reproduce  one  of  them,  and  we  select 
Du  Bellay’s  Sonnet  “  To  his  Friend  in  Elysium,’*  dated 
1550,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  Mr  Mathew  Arnold’a 
**  Thyrsis :  a  monody  on  Arthur  Hugh  Clough.” 

So  long  you  wandered  on  the  dusky  plain. 

Where  flit  the  shadows  with  their  endless  cry. 

You  reach  the  shore  where  all  the  world  goes  by, 

You  leave  the  strife,  the  slavery,  the  pain  ; 

But  we,  but  we,  the  mortals  that  remain 
In  vain  stretch  hands ;  for  Charon  sullenly 
Drives  us  afar,  we  may  not  come  anigh 
Till  that  last  mvstic  obolus  we  gain. 


Till  that  last  mystic  obolus  we  gain. 

But  you  are  happy  in  the  quiet  place. 

And  with  the  learned  lovers  of  old  days. 

And  with  your  love  you  wander  evermore 
In  the  dim  woods,  and  drink  forgetfulness 
Of  us  your  friends,  a  heavy  crowd  that  press 
About  the  gate,  or  labour  at  the  oar. 

M.  Sainte-Beuve,  in  pointing  out  that  Du  Bellay  was 
greatly  indebted  to  the  poets  of  the  Italian  renaissance, 
and  especially  to  one  of  the  most  charming  of  them, 
Naugerius  or  Navagero,  remarks  that  while  reproducing 
and  imitating  the  latter,  he  snrpassed  his  model.  Besidea 
the  three  referred  to  above,  Mr  Lang  gives  us  beautiful 
versions  of  poems  by  Jacques  Tahureau  and  Jean  Passerat, 
two  other  poets  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
**  Shadows  of  his  Lady,”  by  the  former,  is  a  poetic  gem 
of  very  fine  quality. 

Of  the  translations  from  Victor  Hugo,  Gerard  de  Nerval, 
Alfred  de  Musset,  and  Henri  Murger,  we  need  only  say  that 
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they  display  the  same  literary  skill  as  those  of  the  older 
poets.  The  French  folk-songs  and  the  ballads  from  the 
modem  Greek  will  be  found  to  be  interesting.  We  cannot 
say  that  we  greatly  admire  any  of  the  original  poems  Mr 
Lang  has  inserted  into  this  volume,  although  they  are  not 
without  merit.  The  best,  in  our  estimation,  are  the  five 
“  Sonnets  to  Poets,”  and  those  on  Tahureau,  Ronsard,  and 
Villon  show  how  deeply  he  has  drunk  in  the  spirit  of  the 
singers  whose  strains  he  has  so  adequately  transferred  to  the 
English  tongue.  We  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  another  in¬ 
stalment  of  translations  from  the  mediaeval  French  poets 
from  Mr  Lang’s  masterly  pen. 

MRS  STOWE’S  MY  WIFE  AND  I. 

Mij  Wife  and  1;  or  Harry  Henderson's  Ilistoi'y.  By  Harriet 

Beecher  Stowe,  Author  of  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  ‘  Pink  and 

White,’  &c.  Sampson  Low. 

Every  man,  we  are  told  (and  a  fortiori  every  woman), 
•can  in  his  (or  her)  life  do  some  one  thing  well.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  Mrs  Beecher  Stowe  had  she  never 
written  anything  but  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.*  With  all  its 
x^rudenesses,  exaggerations,  bathos,  and  vulgarity,  *  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin  ’  was  a  great  book,  and  deserved,  as  it  had, 
a  great  success.  Of  ‘  Dred*  no  one  would  ever  have  heard 
had  it  not  been  by  Mrs  Stowe.  Of  ‘  Pink  and  White  *  we 
prefer  to  express  no  opinion.  But  of  ‘  My  Wife  and  I  ’ 
we  have  a  very  strong  opinion  indeed — that  it  is  full  of 
all  Mrs  Stowe’s  old  faults,  with  not  one  of  what  used  to  be 
her  old  merits  to  redeem  them.  Its  hero  maunders  on 
through  life — in  remarkably  slipshod  American — beginning 
wuth  a  ‘‘child- wife,”  from  whom  he  rises  to  a  “shadow- 
wife,”  and  from  her  to  a  “  dream-wife,”  and  from  her  to  a 
Miss  Eva  van  Arsdel,  who  becomes  his  wife  in  real  earnest. 
And  so  we  leave  him  married  and  done  for,  as  he  deserves, 
an  ornament  and  star  of  the  New  York  Press,  and  evidently 
destined  to  sit  in  Congress  and  make  speeches  as  weird  as 
those  of  Lord  Clancharlie,  should  Mrs  Stowe  fulfil  her 
terrible  threat  and  continue  *  My  Wife  and  I  ’  in  ‘  Records 
•of  an  Unfashionable  Street.* 

There  is  a  paper,  of  course,— the  Great  Democracy^ 
which  may  or  may  not  be  the  Neiv  York  Herald ;  and 
there  is  a  Miss  Audacia  Dangyereyes,  who  may  or  may  not 
be  either  or  both  of  the  proprietors  of  Woodhull  and 
'Claflins  Weekly.  Indeed  the  moral  purport  of  ‘  My  Wife 
and  I’  is  to  put  the  great  woman’s  rights  question  in  its 
right  point  of  view,  or,  in  other  words,  in  Mrs  Stowe’s  point 
•of  view — which  is  that  the  Woodhull  and  Clafliin  party 
are  unorthodox  interlopers,  and  that 

The  woman  question  of  our  day,  as  I  understand  it,  is  this, 
— Shall  MOTiiERnooD  ever  be  felt  in  the  public  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  State  ?  The  State  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
'Collection  of  families  ;  and  what  would  be  good  or  bad  for  the  ’ 
andividual  family,  would  be  good  or  bad  for  the  State. 

This,  of  course,  obliges  Mrs  Stowe  to  use  her  old  style  of 
argument.  She  picks  her  side,  and  then  writes  a  novel  in 
which  Eva  is  on  the  side  of  abolition,  and  Legree  on  the 
side  of  slavery,  and  which  consequently  stirs  up  ignorant 
bile  to  a  terrible  extent.  A  novel  could,  of  course,  be 
written  on  the  other  side,  representing  Eva  as  a  firm 
believer  in  slavery,  and  Legree  as  a  brutal  and  ignorant 
abolitionist.  But  such  a  novel  is  not  written  ;  Mrs  Stowe 
has  it  all  her  own  way  ;  and,  for  she  fights  on  the  right 
side  after  all,  she  does  less  harm  over  novel- writing  than 
she  would  do  if  she  were  tempted  to  try  her  hand  at  bio¬ 
graphy.  Mild,  feeble,  good  people,  who  want  a  copious 
•dose  of  “  women’s  rights  and  water,”  will  find  ‘  My  Wife 
and  I  ’  “  very  beautiful,”  no  doubt,  and  “  full  of  thought,” 
.and  “  0,  80  true,  you  know,”  and  will  love  the  Van  Arsdel 
girls,  and  shudder  at  that  bold  shameless  Dacia.  And,  to 
put  the  matter  in  proper  phraseology,  Mrs  Stowe  will  have 
achieved  “  another  great  literary  triumph.” 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  writing  which  “a 
great  literary  triumph  ”  requires : 

I  could  not  but  think  what  the  sweet  and  retiring  Galilean,  who 
in  the  old  days  was  weary  and  worn  with  the  rush  of  crowds  in 
simple  old  Palestine,  must  think,  if  He  looks  down  now,  on  the 
way  in  which  His  religion  is  advertised  and  pushed  in  modern 
society.  Certain  it  is,  if  it  be  the  kingdom  of  God  that  is  coming 
in  our  tunes,  it  is  coming  with  very  great  observation,  and  people 
have  long  since  forgot  the  idea  that  they  are  not  to  say,  “Lo 


here  I”  and  “Lo  there!”  since  that  is  precisely  what  a  large  part 
of  the  world  are  getting  their  living  by  doing. 

Need  we  wonder,  then,  that  Mrs  Stowe  commences  her 
first  chapter  thus  ? 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  world  is  returning  to  its  second  child¬ 
hood,  and  running  mad  for  Stories.  Stories!  Stories !  Stories ! 
everywhere.  ...  I  have  often  questioned  what  Solomon 
would  have  said  if  he  had  lived  in  our  day.  The  poor  man,  it 
appears,  was  somewhat  l/las<f  with  the  abundance  of  literature  m 
his  times,  and  remarked  that  much  study  was  weariness  to  tlic 
flesh.  Then,  printing  was  not  invented,  and  “  books  were  a  1 
copied  by  hand,  in  those  very  square  Hebrew  letters  where  each 
letter  is  about  as  careful  a  bit  of  work  as  a  grave-stone.  And 
yet  even  with  all  these  restrictions  and  circumscriptions,  bolomon 
rather  testily  remarked,  “  Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end  ! 
What  would  he  have  said  had  he  looked  over  a  modern  publisher  s 
catalogue?  .  ^  ^ 

Lastly,  it  is  but  fair  to  point  out  that  in  assuming  that 
“  certain  of  Mrs  Stowe’s  characters  are  designed  as  stories 
of  really  existing  individuals,”  we  show  ”  an  imperfect 
consideration  of  the  principles  'of  dramatic  composition  ;  ’  ’ 
and  that  in  “  applying  ”  one  of  Mrs  Stowe’s  “  delineations  ” 
to  any  living  person  we  may  be  “  doing  a  great  wrong  both 
to  the  author  and  to  the  person  designated.”  The  wrong 
in  the  former  case  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  admit.  The 
wrong  in  the  latter  case  is  one  the  guilt  of  which  lies  with 
Mrs  Stowe  herself.  She  is  not  very  sensitive  over  such 
matters,  and  can  possibly  bear  it. 

KIMBERWELL  HOUSE. 

Kimherwell  House.  A  Novel.  By  Robert  Hudson.  lu  Three 
Volumes.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

‘  Kimberwell  House  *  is  a  passably  good  “  sensation- 
novel,”  neither  much  above  nor  much  below  the  average 
type  of  excellence.  There  is  a  quasi-arson  in  it, — a  fire, — 
a  secret  cave, — a  murder, — and  a  trial,  in  which  no  less  a 
person  than  the  Attorney-General  himself  appears  to  pro¬ 
secute  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  The  hero,  Dan  Kimber¬ 
well,  who  is — as  might,  of  course,  have  been  expected — 
accused  of  a  murder  of  which  he  is  altogether  innocent,  is, 
also  of  course,  convicted,  and  in  due  season  sentenced  by 
the  learned  judge  (who, — to  make  the  whole  thing  more 
pathetic, — happens  to  be  in  private  life  his  best  personal 
friend)  to  be  hung  by  the  neck  until  he  is  dead.  The 
merits  of  Mr  Dan  Kimberwell,  however,  are  so  patent  that 
we  await  the  issue  with  calm  confidence,  and  are  not 
at  all  astonished  when  another  of  Dan’s  “best  personal 
friends,”  in  company  with  Dan’s  half-sister,  finds  his  way 
into  a  secret  grotto  where  an  “  expiree  ”  is  lying  concealed, 
who  knows  all  about  the  murder  in  question,  having  indeed 
been  present  at  it,  and  having  been  very  nearly  murdered 
himself.  Dan  being  accordingly  released,  marries  the  young 
lady  to  whom  he  had  plighted  his  troth  before  his  convic¬ 
tion,  and  whom  he  had  saved  from  the  burning  house  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life.  Upon  his  marriage  he  discovers  that 
his  wife  owns  in  her  own  right  the  fee-simple  of  a  large 
landed  estate,  and  that  she  has  also,  without  his  know¬ 
ledge,  redeemed  the  ancestral  acres  mortgaged  by  his  father, 
and  restored  her  husband  to  his  proper  position  as  Squiie 
Kimberwell,  of  Kimberwell  House.  Such  is  the  plot — 
which  has  no  particular  merits  or  demerits  of  its  own,  and 
which  in  a  practised  novel  reader,  who  can  forecast  the 
third  volume  from  the  first  and  second,  and  the  second 
from  the  first,  will  excite  but  a  languid  interest. 

The  strong  point  of  the  book  is  evidently,  to  the  author’s 
own  mind,  the  knowledge  which  it  displays  of  law  and 
legal  procedure ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  Mr  Hudson  to  say 
that  he  gets  through  a  trial  for  murder  with  fewer  blunders 
than  are  common  in  his  craft.  In  the  law  of  real  property, 
however,  he  wanders  somewhat  from  the  same  law  as  it  is 
understood  in  Lincoln  s  Inn,  being  clearly  of  opinion  that 
the  equity  of  redemption  in  a  mortgaged  estate  is  never 
extinguished,  even  after  the  mortgagee  has  foreclosed  and 
en-ered  into  possession.  There  are  so  many  other  means 
hy  which  Dan  Kimberwell  could  have  been  restored  to  the 
Kimberwell  estate,  that  we  hardly  feel  inclined  to  condone 
this  wanton  outrage  upon  “  the  law  and  practice  of  mort¬ 
gage.”  Mr  Hudson  has  evidently  mastered  his  “Arch¬ 
bold’s  Pleading  ”  more  or  less  completely.  He  had  better 
procure  some  simple  work  on  property  law,  before  he 
attempts  another  novel  dealing  with  “  real  estate.” 
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For  the  rest,  *  Kimberwell  House  ’  is*  of  uniform  common¬ 
place  merit.  There  is  a  hypocritical  incumbent,  who  wears 
a  diamond  ring,  and  preaches  oily  sermons  ;  and  a  good  old 
incumbent,  who  preaches  short  sermons  and  collects  beetles 
and  butterflies.  There  is  a  ticket-of-leave  man  and  ex¬ 
burglar,  whose  heart,  however,  is  in  the  right  place.  There 
is  a  flne  old  surgeon,  modelled  upon  the  lines  of  Dr  Aber- 
nethy;  a  flne  old^serjeant  and  Q.O.,” — a  sort  of  hybrid 
between  Eomilly  and  Thurlow  ;  and  there  are  a  couple  of 
young  ladies,  modelled  upon  their  own  lines,  of  engaging 
manners,  affectionate,  not  to  say  effusive,  disposition,  and 
limp  character. 

Mr  Hudson’s  English  is  free  from  serious  blunders.  We 
ramble  along  to  the  end  of  the  third  volume  without  any 
very  execrable  jolt  or  jar.  None  the  less  it  is — as  English 
— of  the  special  correspondent  type.  The  writer  of  *  Kim¬ 
berwell  House  ’  has  a  pritnd  facie  right  to  All  as  many 
pages  as  he  pleases,  from  one  to  a  couple  of  dozen,  with  a 
description  of  Kimberwell  House  itself..  But  when  he 
adds  that 

from  this  brief  description  the  reader  may  infer  that  Kimber¬ 
well  House  itself  is  somewhat  neglected;  and,  with  that  inference, 
if  he  draws  it,  the  only  fault  we  shall  have  to  find  will  be  that 

somewhat  ”  is  a  word  not  nearly  strong  enough,  for  the  place  is 
very  much  neglected  indeed,  and  its  state  is  nothing  less  than 
pitiable. 

we  feel  that  he  is  needlessly  drawing  upon  our  patience,-^ 
a  fact  of  which  we  ^become  still  more  strongly  convinced 
when,  in  the  most  approved  manner  of  Mr  Ghadband,  we 
find  ourselves  thus  interrogated  : 

And  is  it  not  when  all  men  speak  well  of  ns,  that  we  are 
bidden  prepare  for  woe  ?  Is  it  not,  in  all  time  of  our  wealth," 
when  success  and  prosperity  wait  smilinglj  upon  us  in  all  their 
pleasant  shapes  and  guises,  that  we  need  to  pray,  with  more 
especial  earnestness,  that  the  Lord  will  deliver  us  from  the  peril, 
that  we  do  not  see  ? 

We  need  hardly  point  out,  after  this,  that  *  Kimberwell 
House  *  contains  in  it  proof  positive  that  Mr  Hudson  could, 
if  he  chose,  write  an  admirable  sermon.  It  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  convince  us  that  he  could,  were  he  to  try  his  very  best 
and  hardest,  write  a  really  good  novel. 


Bothschild,  C.  and  A.  de. — The  History  and  Literature  of  the  Israelites 
a(^^ng  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha.  Abri^ed 

3s.  6d.)  Longmans. 

Oleg,  w.  M.-^riseldls;  a  Drama.  Translated  from  the  Qerman  of  Fr. 
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Bide  Time  and  Tide.  By  the  Author  of  *  The  Gage  of  Honour.*  In  Three 
Volumes.  (Crown  8ro,  pp.  273,  278,  255,  31a  Od.)  Tinsley. 

Byron,  Lord,  Songs  by.  (Square  16mo,  pp.  278,  38.  6d.)  Virtue. 
Christianity,  The  Rationale  of.lFc^.  8vo,  pp.  84,  28.  6d.)  Longmana 
Church,  Rev.  Alfred,  and  Rev.  W.  J.^Brodribb.—Fliny’s  Letters.  (Fcap. 
8vo,  pp.  170,  28.  Od.)  Blackwood. 

Churchill.  Charles,  The  Poetical  Works  of.  With  a  Memoir  by  Jamas  L. 
Hannay,  and  Copious  Notes  by  W.  Tooke,  F.R.S.  In  Two  Volumes. 
(Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xxxll,  257,  323,  3a)  Bell  and  Daldy. 

Cecil’s  Tryst.  A  Novel  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Lost  Sir  Massli^berd.'  In 
Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  247,  261,  260,  31s.  6d.)  Tinsley. 
Cox,  Edward  W.— Spiritualism  Answered  by  Science.  (8vo,  pp.  vli,  56, 
28.  6d.)  Longmans. 

Dates  and  Data  reKating  to  Religious  Anthropology  and  Sacred  and  Eccle¬ 
siastical  History.  Number  1.  (8vo,  pp.  04,  2s.)  Triibner. 
•Deschanel,  A.  Pri vat.— Elementary  Treatise 'on  Natural  Philos^hy. 
Translated  and  Edited,  with  Extensive  Additions,  by  Prof.  X  D. 
Everett.  In  Four  Parts.  Part  III.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
(8vo,  pp.  viii.  279, 48.  6d.)  Blackie  and  Son. 

Fitzgibbon,  Gerald.— Roman  Catholic  Priests  and  National  Schools. 

(8vo,  pp.  88,  Is.)  Dublin :  Hodges,  Foster,  and  Co. 

Forster,  Jonathan  Langstaff.— Episodes  of  Life,  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
(Square  8vo,  pp.  xi,  171,  7s.  Od.)  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
♦Furnivml,  Frederlcx  J.— Trial-Forewards  to  My  ‘  Parallel-Text  Edition 
of  Chaucer’s  Minor  Poems.*  (8vo,  pp.  123.)  Chaucer  Society. 

Griffith,  W.— Man’s  State  in  Nature :  being  Simple  Facts  of  Humanity 
gathered  from  Observation  and  the  Testimony  of  Scripture.  (8vo, 
pp.  75,  Is.)  Williams  and  Norgate. 

Ince,  Henry,  and  James  Gilbert.— Outlines  of  General  Knowledge;  a 
Simple  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  Twenty-fourth  Thou¬ 
sand,  Enlarged  and  Improved.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  vi,  15.3,  Is.)  Kent 
•Lecky,  William  Edward  Hartpole.— The  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in 
Ireland :  Swift,  Flood,  Grattan,  O’Connell.  New  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxir,  320,  78.  6d.)  Longnxans. 
Macaulay,  James.— Across  the  Ferry:  First  Impressions  of  America  and 
its  People.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii,  424,  78. 6d.)  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
Main,  Alexander.— Wise,  Witty,  and  Tender  Sayings  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Selected  from  the  Works  of  George  Eliot  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  331, 
58.)  Blackwood: 

•Marcoy,  Paul- A  Journey  Across  South  America,  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Illustrated  with  Six  Hundred  En¬ 
gravings  on  Wood,  drawn  by  E.  Riou,  and  Twelve  Maps,  printed  in 
Colours,  from  Drawings  by  the  Author.  Half-Vol.  I.  (Royal  4to,  pp. 
iv,  312,  218.)  Blackie  and  Son. 

Nasmith,  David.— German  :  Forty  Progressive  Exercises;  [the  English, 
Anglicised  German,  and  German  in  Juxtaposition.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp. 
Vi,  142,  28.)  Nutt. 

Norton,  Thomas. -The  Hermit :  a  Poem,  and  Miscellaneous  Verse.  (8vo, 
pp.  160,  7s.  6d.)  Smith,  Elder,  and  C!o. 

Post  Magaslne  Almanack  and  Insurance  Directory,  1872.  (Royal  8vo,  pp. 
128,  «d.)  W.  J.  Stokes. 

Boss.  Lady  Mary.— Granny’s  Chapters  on  Scriptural  Subjects.  The  New 
Testament,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Subsequent  History  ot  the  Jews. 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  451.)  R.  J.  Bush. 


•  aw  PJP*  136.)  TrUbner. 

Skeat,  3^1terW.— The  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark,  In  Anglo-Saxon 
5”  Synoptically  Arrang^  with  Collations 

Exhibiting  Readings  of  all  the  MSS.  (4to,  pp.  xxxli,  144,  lOs.) 

.  Ri’^pgrtons ;  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.  / 

•Twiss,  Sir  Travers.  Edit^  by.— MunimenU  Juridica :  The  Black  Book 

Appendix.  VoL  I.  (Royal  8vo,  pp.  xcUl, 

491,108.)  Longmans. 

Cassell’s  Hii^i^f  the  Wm  between  France  and  Germany,  1870-71.  VoL  I. 
(Imperial  8vo.  pp.  xii,  576.)  CasseU.  ^ 

Christie,  W.  D.— The  Ballot,  and  Corruption  and  Expenditure  at  Elec- 
^ns.  A  Collection  of  Essays  ana  Addresses  of  Different  Dates. 
(Crown  8VO.  pp.  XXi,  206.)  Mai»niniftn, 

[•  These  books  are  reserved  for  separate  notice.] 

So  many  visitors  to  the  United  States  have  already 
written  books  containing  “  first  impressions  of  America  and 
its  people,”  that  there  is  not  much  fresh  to  be  said  on  this 
theme ;  nevertheless  Dr  Macaulay,  the  editor  of  the 
Leisure  Hour,  has  contrived  to  make  a  very  readable 
narrative  of  his  experiences,  which,  after  being  published  in 
the  magazine,  is  now  issued  in  a  separate  volume  as  Across 
the  Ferry.  In  one  way,  indeed,  our  statement  that  there 
is  little  fresh  to  be  said  by  new  writers  is  incorrect.  The 
towns  of  the  United  States,  especially  those  in  the  West, 
grow  so  rapidly  that  each  month  shows  a  change  in  their 
appearance,  and  if  the  conditions  of  life  and  the  habits  of 
the  people  are  not  greatly  altered,  there  is  constant 
variation  in  the  statistics  and  rapid  growth  in  productive 
energy.  On  such  points  as  these.  Dr  Macaulay  gives  the 
newest  information  to  be  obtained,  and  he  pays  somewhat 
more  attention  than  usual  to  religious  and  educational 
matters. 

The  eleventh  volume  of  Mr  Collins’s  excellent  series  of 

*  Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers  ’  contains  a  careful 
epitome,  with  translations  of  parts  and  interpolated  com¬ 
mentaries,  of  Pliny's  Letters,  prepared  by  Messrs  Church  and 
Brodribb.  The  volume  furnishes  a  very  lively  illustration 
of  the  state  of  society  in  the  Roman  Empire  near  the 
close  of  the  first  Christian  century,  and  brings  out  in  a 
thoroughly  attractive  way  nearly  all  that  ordinary  readers 
will  care  to  learn  from  PHny, 

The  Misses  de  Rothschild’s  History  and  Literature  of  the 
Israelites  is  abridged  from  the  work  in  two  volumes  which 
they  published  al^ut  a  year  ago,  and  to  which  we  called 
attention,  on  its  appearance,  as  a  very  useful  epitome  of 
Jewish  literature,  free  from  the  bias  with  which  Christians 
are  apt  to  regard  it.  There  is  most  abridgment  in  the 
portion  treating  of  the  prophetical  and  poetic^  writings  of 
the  Jews. 

Lady  Maiy  Ross  has,  in  three  volumes  entitled  Granny's 
Chapters,  gone  over  the  same  ground,  adapting  the  story  of 
the  Old  Testament  for  Christian  children.  In  a  fourth 
volume,  now  before  us,  she  handles  the  New  Testament  in 
the  same  way,  and  brings  down  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
apparently  by  help  of  Dean  Milman’s  work,  to  recent  times. 
The  book  seems  hardly  simple  enough  for  children,  and  is 
certainly  overweighted  with  questionable  statements. 

Many  will  be  grateful  to  Mr  Alexander  Main  for  selecting 
and  putting  together,  in  one  pretty  little  volume,  George 
Eliot's  Wise,  Witty,  and  Tender  Sayings,  Here  they  who 
have  revelled  over  the  humour,  grave,  gay,  and  always  true 
I  and  human,  of  the  best  of  living  novelists,  may  feast  over 
again  upon  the  choicest  dainties  that  are  in  her  various 
tales,  while  sixty  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  thirty 
pages  that  make  up  the  book  are  filled  with  extracts  from 
her  poems. 

As  choice  a  little  volume,  very  prettily  illustrated,  is  a 
complete  collection  of  Songs  by  Lord  Byron,  gathered 
from  all  his  writings.  This  volume  matches  with  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  '  Shakespeare’s  Songs,’  and  is  to  be  followed  by 
*  Songs  of  the  Dramatists  ’  of  the  Shakespearian  period. 

Two  volumes  of  the  reprinted  *  Aldine  Edition  of  the 
British  Poets  ’  contain  The  Poems  of  Charles  Churchill, 
with  a  memoir  by  Mr  James  Hannay  and  Tooke’s  notes. 

Mr  Jonathan  Langstaff  Forster,  a  solicitor  in  Newcastle 
who  died  a  year  ago,  was  apparently  an  estimable  man, 
zealous  in  his  profession,  an  earnest  Christian,  able  to  read 
the  Bible  in  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Greek,  and  well-informed 
on  all  literary  and  scientific  matters.  He  had,  we  read  in 
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LtlERARY  NOTES. 

The  election  of  M.  Littr^  as  member  of  the  French  A^- 
demy,  last  Saturday,  is  a  matter  of  gre^  interest.  M.  LiHr^ 
being  the  chief  exponent  of  Auguste  Comte’s  philosophical 
teachings  in  France,  is  especially  obnoxious  to  the  orthodox 
tiarty.  Eight  years  ago  Bishop  Dupanloup  prevented  hie 
el^ion.  He  was  yet  more  vehement  the  other  day,  denounc¬ 
ing  M.  Littr4  as  “  the  greatest  and  most  formidable  chief 
of  the  school  of  materialism  and  socialism,  the  man  of  all 
others  who  has  promulgated  subversive  doctrines,  and  the 
professor  who,  more  than  any  other,  has  exermsed  a  latal 
influence  on  the  schools.”  In  spite,  however,  of  the  specif 
hatred  with  which  socialism,  and  eve^  thing  akin  to  it,  la 
now  regarded  by  the  upper  classes  in  France,  M.  ^^^**^^** 
elected  by  seventeen  votes,  of  which  one  was  ^iven  by  Fresi- 
dent  Thiers,  against  twelve.  The  bishop  rwigned  his  seat 
in  consequence,  though  the  Academy  has  since  declined  w 
accept  his  resignation.  The  Due  d’Aumale  was  also  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academy,  by  twenty-seven  votes  again^ 
one.  — — 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr  Thomas  Scott,  of 
intends  to  republish  in  a  single  cheap  volume  the  ‘  fkimtsa 
Life  of  Jesus,^  which  he  issued  in  parts  a  few  years  ago.  Thia 
book,  and  books  like  it,  cannot  be  too  widely  circulated ;  and 
the  simple  matter-of-fact  arrangement  adopted  by  Mr 
renders  his  work  especially  valuable.  He  says  of  it  in  tho 


the  introduction  to  Episodes  of  I/ifej  been  frequently 
urged  by  his  son,  the  editor  hereof,  to  publish  his  poems 
and  philosophical  works,  but  always  shrank  Irom  publicity 
being  given  in  lifetime  to  them.”  The  son  would  have 
been  kinder  to  his  memory  had  he  not  now  published  the 
“poems.”  Their  character  is  fairly  indicated  by  these 
two  verses,  which  the  editor  describes  as  ‘‘so  beautiful  — 

Ai^ls  of  light  and  glory. 

Companions  once  of  man, 

Do  ye  now  tell  his  story 
In  worlds  no  mortal  can  ? 

Aronnd  our  path  attending, 

Although  we  cannot  see. 

Ascending  and  descending, 

Our  minst’ring  spirits  ye. 

Mr  Thomas  Norton’s  The  Hermit^  and  Miscellaneous 
VcrsCy  consists  chiefly  of  a  sort  of  Wordsworthian  epic— 
Wordsworthian,  that  is,  in  the  outline  of  its  conception 
and  construction ;  but  its  likeness  to  *  The  Excursion  ’  is 
only  superficial. 

Halm’s  Qriseldis,  which  Mr  Sieg  has  skilfully  translated 
from  the  German,  is  a  very  pretty  adaptation  of  the  story 
of  Patient  Griselle,  who  is  here  made  the  wife  of  Sir  Per- 
ciral,  of  King  Arthur’s  Round  Table. 

The  first  volume  of  Cassell* t  History  of  the  TFar  between 
France  and  Oermany  brings  down  the  narrative  to  the 
commencement  of  December,  1870,  aud  thus  takes  in  most 
of  its  chief  dramatic  episodes,  sare  the  last.  The  work  is 
fairly  written,  and  forms  a  very  complete  chronicle  of 
events,  good  use  having  been  made  of  the  ample  informa¬ 
tion  provided  by  special  correspondents  and  other  writers. 
It  is  made  all  the  more  useful  as  a  handbook  by  its  profuse 
supply  of  maps,  plans,  portraits,  and  fancy  pictures. 

The  object  of  Dates  and  Data^  as  defined  in  the  preface* 
is  “  to  bring  together,  in  consecutive  order,  some  of  the 
results  of  recent  researches  in  archaic  anthropology, 
Egyptian,  oriental,  classical,  and  ecclesiastical  archaeology, 
comparative  mythology,  linguistic  science,  and  his¬ 
torical  and  Biblical  criticism,  with  the  view  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  furnish  materials  for  the  rectification  of  sacred 
and  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the  elucidation  of  the 
natural  history  of  Christianity.”  We  can  judge  better 
of  its  value  when  we  have  more  of  it.  The  first  of 
the  twelve  numbers  that  it  is  to  extend  to,  gives  only 
“  dates  and  data  ”  that  are  somewhat  remote.  The 
first  date  given  is  B.o.  14,000,  when  “  the  Falls  of  Niagara” 
were  situated  three  miles  southward  of  their  present  site. 
The  last  date  as  yet  given  is  B.O.  4,455,  to  which  is  referred 
the  foundation  of  the  Egyptian  empire.  In  the  work  are 
incorporated  many  extracts  from  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Mr 
Tylor,  and  other  unbiassed  students  of  primitive  history. 

In  his  German  Progressive  Exercises  Mr  Nasmith  makes 
another  contribution  to  his  very  useful  *  Practical  Linguist 
Series.’  The  book  may  be  used  either  as  a  supplement  to 
his  ‘  German  Practical  Linguist  *  in  which  grammatical 
peculiarities  are  fully  explained,  or  as  a  handbook  for 
“  those  who  desire  rapidly  to  acquire  the  power  of  speak¬ 
ing  or  reading  German,  without  a  scientific  acquaintance 
with  the  language.”  It  is  graduated  from  very  easy  up  to 
diflScult  exercises,  and  in  such  case  the  English  phrase  is 
first  translated  into  Anglicised-German ;  thus, — “  I  wish 
you  would  do  this — It  were  to  me  dear,  if  you  this  would 
do — Es  ware  mir  lieb,  wenn  Sie  dieses  thun  wollten.” 
Copious  vocabularies  follow  the  exercises. 

Messrs  Ince  and  Gilbert’s  Outlines  of  General  Knowledge^ 
of  which  the  new  edition  is  substantially  a  new  work,  form 
a  volume  wonderfully  comprehensive,  if  not  profound.  It 
is  something  to  be  taught  natural  philosophy  in  one  page, 
animal  and  vegetable  physiology  in  fifteen,  geography  in 
five,  logic  in  two,  and  religion  in  two. 

SerjeaLi.  Cox’s  Spiritualism  answered  by  Science  is  an 
exposition  of  his  views  concerning  “  psychic  force,”  and  an 
answer  to  the  *  Quarterly  Review  *  essayist  and  other  critics 
who  are  opposed  to  him. 

The  Post  Magazine  Almanack  and  Insurance  Directory 
gives,  as  its  title  implies,  very  full  information  about  insur¬ 
ance  offices,  and  their  relative  charges  and  advantages. 


mg  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  possiDiii^  or  imposiiDiiiijr 
miracles,  when  the  only  question  really  is  whether  this  and  that 
given  narrative  of  ordinary  or  improbable  incidents  be  or  be  not 
consistent  and  credible,  and  borue  out  by  sufficient  testimony. 

The  *  English  Life  of  Jesus  *  appeals,  therefore,  to  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  Englishmen,  to  their  wish  and  their  ability  to  judg# 
for  themselves,  and  is  content  to  lay  before  them  the  whole 
evidence  on  both  sides,  leaving  them  to  pronounce  their  own 
verdict, — in  contrast  with  the  method  of  the  Christian  Evidence 
Society,  which  has  ignored  the  real  questions  to  which  any 
answer  is  demanded,  and  persistently  diverted  the  controvers  to 
a  false  issue. 


NOTICE. 

The  Title-Page  and  Index  of  The  Examiner 
for  the  past  year  will  he  issued  with  the- 
number  for  January  13,  1872. 


^I'HE  EXAMINER  has  appeared  in  an  altered  shape 
-L  since  the  commencement  of  last  year.  Instea^l  of  the  sixteen 
pages  to  which  the  weekly  issne  had  previootly  been  limited, 
twenty-four  smaller'  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  exclusive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  pagea 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
change  that  has  been  undertaken.  **The  main  objects  of  Thb. 
Examimbr  newspaper,”  said  Lkioh  Hunt  of  the  work  which  he 
and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  **were  to  assist 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastee 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  n— *  i —  — j.  •_ 


Great  advances  have  been  made  ia 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  daring  the  fonr-and-sixty 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  Tax  Examiner  already  covers,  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Lxioh  Hunt,  Albany  Fonblanqub,. 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved  •  but  these 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected* 
Thb  Examines,  in  accordance  with  its  original  principlee  and  tradi^ 
tions,  attempU  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progresa 
now  as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  strives  honestly  and  heartily 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sonnd  opinions  concerning  the  ini- 
jMrtant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  sueh  conclu¬ 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the- 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  increased 
well. being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent  thinkere 
give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  Thb  Examinbr 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
obta^in  complete  agreement  in  the  views  put  forward ;  but  in  thfr 
fundamental  principles  which  prompt  them  there  is  no  variation. 


Thb  Ex^inbb  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in  time  for  the  early 
THRRipENok^^  delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  PRICE 

Sub^bers  may  ^ve  their  copies  sent,  post  free,  direct  from  the 
O^ffiw,  No.  9  WeUmfton-street,  Strang  on  payment  in  advance  of 
08.  Od.  a  quarter. 
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The  MABTTBS  and  APOLOGISTS. 

By  E.  DE  PRB88ENSE,  Forming  the 

Second  Volnme  of  *  The  Ea.iy  Yean  of  Chrieti- 
anity.'  8to,  I4e. — "  A  mo>t  Ta'nable  and  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  oar  Chnrch  hiitorles.  The 
work  ie  written  with  ee  great  HvelincM  of  style, 
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make  the  readiog  of  it  at  once  most  pleaMnt  and 
profit abla.** — Sunday  Magas  inc. 

'  By  the  same  Author, 

The  EARLY  YEARS  of  CHRIS- 
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Pre^sensd'a  eelebrated  book  on  '  The  Life,  Work, 
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8r»,  1(K  6d.  doth. 
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b  -ok."  Bpactitor. 
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tloo.  Se.  #1. 
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tlstlce  of  Glasg  ow,*  *  Wor  le  of  Comfort  for 
Bereaved  Parents,'  It'*.  2s.  6d. 

The  FIRST  VOLUME  of  the 

PREACHER’S  LANTERN.  Edited  br 
Revs.  £.  PAXTON  HOOD  and  D.  laONG- 
WILL,  M.A.  Svo,  7s.  fid.  doth. 
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ACROSS  the  FERRY :  First  Impressions  of  America  and  its 

Paople.  By  JAMRS  MACAULAY,  M.A.,  M.D.,  (Edin  ),  Editor  of  the  /  Leisure  Hour.* 
Crowa8vo,7s.  6d. 

The  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON :  Fifty-two  Brief  Sermons.  By 
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MOSES  and  MODERN  SCIENCE.  By  James  Elliott,  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics  in  Queen's  College,  Liverpool.  3s, 

CUES  from  ALL  QUARTERS ;  or.  Literary  Musings  of  a  Clerical 
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The  MOTHER’S  FRIEND  VOLUME 
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Twelve  Full-page  Illustrationa  Price  Is.  6d., 
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price  2a  6d.  gilt  edgea 
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in  LIFE.  By  the  Rev.  W'.  GUEST,  F.G.S. 
Cheap  Edition.  Is.  fid.  cloth.— “The  spirit 
of  the  book  is  excellent,  and  the  style  is  often 
eloquent." — Athenaeum. 


The  BEGKIARS  ;  or,  the  Founders  of 

the  Dutch  Republic ;  a  Tale.  By  J.  B.  DE 
LIEPDK.  Second  Edition.  Sa — “An  in* 
lereating  and  animated  story/'— Athenaeum. 


beauty  throughout 

The  BIBLE  STUDENT.  Complete 

"  ’  *  *  '  ioe  4a.  6d. 

articles 


BIBLE  LORE.  By  the  Rev.  Com  per 

GRAY.  Author  of  *  The  Class  and  Desk.’  Ac. 
Sa.  6dr— “  A  valuable  compilation  of  inforran* 
tion  on  all  questions  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Bible.”— Christian  Work. 


each.—”  ft  contains  agreat  variei 
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tian  Work. 
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new  books, 


BOUND  THE  WORLD  IN 

A  VOLUME  OF  TRAVELS,  WITH  MAPS. 

By  A.  D.  CARLISLE,  B.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb. 

Demy  8vo,  16s. 


1870. 


JEAN  JABOUSSEAU, 

THE  PASTOR  OF  THE  DESERT. 

From  the  French  of  EUGENE  PELLETAN.  Translated  by  Col.  E.  P.  DE  L’HOSTB. 
Handiomely  bound  in  fcap.  8to,  with  an  Engrared  Frontispiece.  Price  68. 


ECHOES 


FAMOUS  YEAR. 


A  NEW  WORK  BY  HARRIET  PARR. 

Author  of  *  The  Life  of  Jeanne  d’Arc,’  Ac. 


SONGS 

BY 


OF  TWO  WORLDS. 

A  NEW  WRITER. 

Large  fcap.  8to,  cloth,  5s. 


A  HANDSOME  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFT  BOOK. 

Pleasure;  a  holiday  book  of  prose  and  verse. 


Dlustratcd.  Elegantly  bound  In  ornamental  cloth  corer.  With  gilt  edges  and  Illuminated 

Frontispiece,  2s.  Od. 


CHRIST’S 


ST’S  LIFE  ik  MODERN 

SERMONS.  0 

By  the  Rev.  STOPFORD  A.  ’  BROOKE,  M.A., 

Honorary  Chaplain  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


LIFE. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


T.Tfprp-n  at  last.  ByF.E.  BUNNETT,  Translator  of  Anerbwh’s 


■  On  the  One  vol,  crown  8to. 

"  Mtii  Bunnhtt'i  story  derlTM  moet  of  lie  Intereat  from  the  pUture.  of  peaauit  life  in  Germany 
which  it  contaioB.*'— Athenieum. 


CRUEL  AS  THE  GRAVE.  By  the  COUNTESS  VON  BOTH- 


MER.  Three  Volumes.  Crown  8to. 

'*  Jealousy  is  Cruel  as  the  Grave.” 

*‘The  wise  man’s  motto  is  prefixed  to  an  interesting,  though  somewhat  trario  story,  by  the 
Countess  Von  Bothmer.  ....  Her  German  Prince,  with  his  chivalrous  affection,  nis  disinterested 


patriotism,  and  his  soldier«like  sense  of  duty,  is  no  unworthy  type  of  a  national  character  which  has 
lately ^ven  the  world  many  instances  of  old-fashioned  heroism.’ —Athenwum. 

”  The  perusal  of  ‘  Cruel  as  the  Grave  *  will  amply  repay  its  readers.”— Morning  Post. 


HALF-A-DOZEN  DAUGHTERS.  By  J.  MASTBRMAN,  Anthop 

Of  ‘  A  Fatal  Error.’  Two  Volumes.  Second  Edition. 

*' A  thoroughly  wholesome  and  fairly  interesting  tale . We  can  honestly  recommeadour 

readers  to  order  *  Ualf-a-Dozen  Daughters  ’  from  the  circulating  library.” — Athensfum. 

”  One  of  the  brightest  and  pleasantest  pictures  of  domestic  me  that  we  have  seen  for  some  time.” 
—Graphic. 


”  One  of  the  brightest  and  pleasantest  pictures  of  domestic  me  that  we  have  seen  for  some  time.” 
—Graphic. 

”  J.  Masterman  wields  a  pen  which,  for  purity  and  delicacy  of  touch,  is  not  unworthy  a  disciple 
of  Jane  Austen.”— Daily  News. 

”  A  charmiug  little  story.” — Saturday  Review. 


HENRY  S,  KING  and  CO.,  65  Cornhill. 


MESSRS  BENTLEY’S  LIST 


NEW  WORKS. 


HOLBEIN  and  HIS  TIME.  By  Professor  Woltmann.  Translated  by 

F.  E.  BUNNETT.  1  voL  small  4to,  with  Sixty  beautiful  Illustrations  from  the  Chief  Works 
of  Holbein.  31s.  6d. 


LETTERS  and  other  WRITINGS  of  the  late  EDWARD  DENISON 

M.P.  for  NEWARK.  Edited  by  Sir  BALD WYN  LEIGHTON,  Bart.  8vo,  7s.  6d.  * 


The  FORTUNATE  ISLES ;  or,  the  Archipelago  of  the  Canaries. 

By  M.  PEGOT-OGIER.  Translated  by  FRANCES  LOCOCK.  2  vote,  crown  8vo,  2Ib. 


MEMORIES  of  the  BRITISH  MUSEUM.  By  Robert  Cowtan 

With  a  Photograph  of  Maroohetti’s  Bust  of  Panizzi.  8vo,  148. 


JERUSALEM :  the  City  of  Herod  and  Saladin.  By  Walter 

BESANT,  M.  A,  and  £.  H.  PALMER,  M.  A.  Crown  8to  78. 6d. 

WANDERINGS  in  WAR  TIME :  being  Notes  of  Two  Journeys 

*  ?AMES  CAPPER.^*  Cr^Jvo”  Sf  Spring  of  1871.  By  SAMUEL 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Burlington  street,  Publishers  in  Ordinary  to 

Her  Majestj,  ^ 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  TENTH  EDITION  WILL  BE  READY 
ON  THE  IITH  INST.  OF 


THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
DICKENS. 


BY  JOHN  FORSTER. 

Vol.  I.  1812-1842. 


Demy  8yo,  with  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations, 
.  price  12s. 


JOHN  MOBLEY’S  VOLTAIEE. 

Demy  8vo,  price  Hs. 


Captain  FORSYTH’S  HIGHLAND 

of  CENTRAL  INDIA.  Demy  8vo,  with  a 
Map  and  Coloured  Illustrations,  price  18s. 


W.  CHAFFEES’S  KEEAMIO 

GALLERY,  comprising  about  Six  Hundred 
Photographic  Illimrations  of  Rare,  Carious, 
and  Choice  Examples  of  Pottery  and  Porce¬ 
lain.  With  Historical  Notices  and  Descrip¬ 
tions.  In  2  handsome  vote.,  price  £4  4b  .  ; 


JOHN  FORSTER’S  LIFE  of  OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH,  intth Edition.  WithAddi- 
tional  Notes,  the  Original  lUustrations,  Ac. 
Two  Vote.,  price  21a. 


sm  JOHN  ELIOT:  A  Biography. 

By  JOHN  FORSTER.  A  New  and  Popular 
Edition,  with  Portraits.  In  2  vote. 


LETTERS  and  EXTRACTS  from  the 

Occasional  Writings  of  J.  BEETE  JUKES, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  late  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  in  Ireland.  Edited  with  Memorial 
Notes  by  his  Sister.  Comprising  Letters 
from  Australia  and  Newfoundland  whilst 
engaged  in  the  Geological  Survey.  Post  Svo, 
with  a  Portrait,  price  I2s. 


HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the 

Year  1830.  By  WILLIAM  NASSAU 
MOLES  WORTH.  Vol.  I.,  demy  Svo,  price 
15s. 


The  HISTORY  of  the  COMMUNE 


of  PARIS.  By  P.  VESINIER,  Ex-member 
and  Secretary  of  the  Commune,  and  R4dacteur 
en  Chef  du  ‘  Journal  Officiel.’  One  volume, 
crown  Svo,  price  Ts.  6d. 


The  DIARY  of  an  IDLE  WOMAN 

in  ITALY.  By  FRANCES  ELLIOT.  New 
Edition,  in  1  vol.,  price  6b. 


BLINDNESS  and  the  BLIND. 


W.  HANKS  LEVY,  F.R.G.S.,  Crown  Svo, 
price  78.  6d. 


GEORG  GOTTFRIED  GERVINUS. 

By  EMIL  LEHMANN.  Translated  from 
the  German  ^by  EDITH  DIXON.  8vo. 
sewed,  price  Is. 


The  EARTH.  A  Descriptive  History 

of  the  Phenomena  and  Life  of  the  Globe.  By 
ELISEE  RECLUS.  'I'ranslated  by  the  late 
B.  B.  WOODWARD,  and  Emted  by 
HENRY  WOODWARD.  With  234  Maps 
and  Illustrations,  and  24  page  Maps  prlnt^ 
in  colours.  2  vote,  large  demy  Svo,  268. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


LETTERS  from  INDIA.  By  the  Hon.  Emily  Eden,  Authoress  of 

*  Up  the  Country.’  2  vote.,  crown  Svo,  21s. 


Price  28.  6d., 

rpHE  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW, 

JL  No.  XXXVI.  JANUARY.  1872. 


1.  The  Development  of  Opinion  in  the  Early 
Christian  Church. -I.  By  (the  late)  J.  J.  Tay- 
ler,  B.A. 

2.  Auricular  Confession  in  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  By  F.  P.  Cobbe.  * 

3.  St  Simon  and  Enfantin.  By  £.  S.  Howes,  B.  A. 

4.  The  Alt-Katholik  Movement  in  Germany  - 
By  a  Liberal  Catholic. 

5.  Church  Designs  for  Congregations.  By 
Thomas  Worthington. 

6.  The  Denominational  Difficulty.  By  W.  J. 

Lampert.  ' 

7.  Notices  of  Books. 


WILLIAMS  and  NOR- 
GATE,  14  Henrietta  street,  Co  vent  garden, 
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SAMPSON  LOW  and  CO:S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


GIRLS*  BOOKS;  a  Series  written, 

edited,  or  tniulated,  by  the  Author  of  *  John 
Halifax,  Gentleman.' 

The  KewVolante  in  the  Series  is  entitled, 

TWENTY  YEARS  AGO  :  the  Story 

of  an  English  Girl's  Adtrentares  in  Paris  durinff 
the  Troublous  Times  of  1851.  Ihis  rolume  Is 
now  ready.  4s. 

It  is  a  genuine  account  of  girl-experiences  in  Paris 
Just  after  the  accession  of  Nrtpoleon  111.  One  chap* 
lAf.  indeed,  describes  the  coup-d'dtat,  and  all  nive  a 
lively  view  of  French  politics,  as  well  ns  French 
society,  in  the  months  ensuing.  The  book  is  written 
w  th  so  much  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  such  com¬ 
prehension  of  subjects  generally  tabooed,  or  looked 
Mt  «mly  through  coloured  glasses,  by  girls  in  their 
te<  n',  that,  without  the  editor's  assurance,  we  should 
have  supposed  that  it  had  been  written  by  some  one 
of  wider  experience,  and  more  practised  in  literary 
n  01  kroansbip.” — Examiner. 

The  following  are  the  two  volumes  previously 
published : 

Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  of  each 
volume,  4s., 

1.  LITTLE  SUNSHINE’S  HOLI¬ 
DAY  :  a  Picture  from  Life.  By  the  Author  of 
*  John  Halifax  Gentleman.' 

(Forming  Vol.  I.  of  the  "  *  John  Halifax  ’  Series  of 
Girls*  Books.") 

"This  is  a  pretty  narrative  of  baby  life,  describing 
the  simple  doings  and  sayings  of  a  very  charming 
and  rather  precocions  child  nearly  three  years  old." 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  Will  be  delightful  to  those  who  have  nurseries 
peopled  by  'Little  Sunshines’  of  their  own."— 
Atlienreum. 

2.  The  COUSIN  from  INDIA.  By 

GEORGIAN  A  M.  CRAIK. 

*‘Tl.e  tale  it  a  clever  and  interesting  one.”— Atbe- 
nteum. 

'*  The  authoress  is  equally  skilful  In  the  humorous 
and  in  the  pathetic.  .  .  .  Few,  very  few,  one  may 
hope,  could  read  with  dry  eyes  of  Little  David’s  acci¬ 
dent,  and  quite  as  few  could  listen  wlthunt  laughing 
at  kffic’s  attempt  at  a  funny  tale.”— Guardian. 

Other  volumes  In  preparation. 


The  MIDSHIPMEN’S  TRIP  to  JERU¬ 
SALEM  ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Cavalcade  of 
Eighty.three  British  Midshipmen  and  other 
Naval  Officers  in  the  Holy  Land.  By  AUGUS¬ 
TUS  A.  LYNE,  R.N.  With  Illustrations  by 
Me:*srs  Bedbrook,  Somerset,  and  Andrews,  Offi¬ 
cers  of  U.M.S.  Trafalgar.  10a.  6d. 

(Second  Edition  this  day. 

"  This  book  is  the  record  of  a  visit  paid  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  the  Holy  Land  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
by  a  party  of  eigbty-three  midshipmen  and  other 
raval  officers  belonging  to  H.M.  training-ship  Tra¬ 
falgar.  Of  course,  as  Mr  Lyne  himself  frankly  owns, 
the  scenes  he  visited  have  I^n  so  often  described 
before,  and  by  such  eloquent  pen.*,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  And  anyth  ng  absolutely  new  to  say  about  them. 
Still  his  book  is  very  far  from  being  without  merit 
He  writea  in  a  free  acd  natural  manner  ;  his  imprea- 
ainns  are  clearly  hla  own,  and  not  picked  up  aecond- 
liand.”— Graphic. 

”  The  present  is  a  very  readable  vo'ume  of  travels, 
do’ng  great  ciedit  to  iisyoun^  author  ;  and  we  doubt 
whether  many  youths  in  this  season  of  presents 
could  welcome  mure  heart  ly  from  nncie  or  usher  a 
fitter  Christmas  |  rize.  if  Mr  Lyne  can  observe  so 
well  when  he  is  a  midshipman,  what  will  he  nut  write 
when  he  becomes  an  admiial  f  "—English  Cburcli- 
inan. 

NEW  WORK  BY  MRS  H.  B.  STOWE. 

MY  WIFE  and  I ;  or,  Harry  Hen- 

dersun’s  HiatO'}’.  Saiall  post  8vo,  clutb  extra, 
6s.  [This  day. 

** .  .  .  and  fr<  m  the  first  page  to  the  luat  the  traok 
i  s  viguioos,  iM-y.  and  ei  Joy  able. From  a  Review 
in  the  'Dal  y  Telegiuph.* 

The  LAND  of  DESOLATION:  being 

a  Personal  Narraiive  of  Adwn  me  in  Greenlano. 
By  ISAAC  J.  HAYES,  M.D.,  Author  of  ‘'Ibe 
Open  Polar  Sea,’  &c.  Crown  8vo,  with  name- 
rons  lllustiatioiis,  clutb  extra,  its.  [ihia  day. 

NOTICE.— The  SECOND  EDITION  of 

LAKEVILLE ;  or.  Shadow  and  Sub¬ 
stance.  A  Novel.  By  MARY  HEALbY.  3  vola., 
poat  8vo,  31a.  6d. 

[At  all  the  Libiariea  this  duy. 

*«*  The  scene  of  ’  Lakeville  ’  is  laid  partly  in  the 
now  ruined  city  of  Chicago,  partly  in  France  and 
Italy. 

llie  'Saturday  Review’  says:— "In  the  delineation 
of  fiminine  character  she  has  a  knack  amounting  to 
a  gilt  while  her  manner  of  telling  her  atoiy  stands 
the  ciucial  test  of  carrying  our  interest  along  with 
her." 

The  'Athenaeum*  says:— “If  we  could  imagine 
an  Americau  M-as  Yonge,  ‘  Lakeville  ’  is  much  such  a 
story  as  she  might  write.” 

'ibe  'Examiner'  says:— '' 'Lakeville  '  ia  an  nn- 
ni^ually  good  novel.  It  is  clever,  and  it  is  cleveily 
wr  tten.  'ihe  tale  ia  authc  eutly  simple,  anu  yet  the 
Inteiest  in  it  never  drops;  from  beginning  to  end  it 
Is  fresh  and  wholesome.” 

Loudon:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON.  LOW,  and 
bEARLE,  Cl  own  build.iigs,  188  Fleet  s  r.ct. 


IN  SILK  ATTIRE.  By  the  Author 

of 'A  Daughter  of  Heth.’  Third  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  small  post  8vo,  6a 

[Ready  this  day. 

"  A  work  which  deserves  a  hearty  we'come  fur  its 
skill  and  power  of  delineation  of  character.”— Satur¬ 
day  Review. 

"  A  very  charming  book,  which  may  be  read  more 
than  once,  and  always  with  pleasure,  for  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  its  tone  and  the  sincerity  of  its  workman¬ 
ship.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

'-  We  reccomend  it  bee  ruse  it  it  the  work  of  a  man 
of  genius,  fbll  of  warmth,  vigour,  animation,  truth, 
and  subtle  bnmour.”— lilnstrated  Times. 

"As  k  story,  it  is  all-absorbing,  never  flagging 
from  the  first  page  to  the  lait.”— Spectator. 


Now  ready.  Part  I.,  pries  8s.  6d.,  in  imperial  folio, 
handsome  wrapper, 

OHEFS-D’CEUVRE  OF  ART 


MASTERPIECES  OF  ENGRAVING. 

Selected  from  the  Celebrated  Collection  of  Prints 
and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museuna,  by  Q.  W.  REED, 
Keeper  of  the  Prints  and  Drawings. 

Reproduced  in  PHOTOGRAPHY  by  STEPHEN 
THOMPSON. 

Imperial  folio,  Part  I.,  Now  Ready, 

CONTAINS  — 

1.  THE  TEMPLE  OF  APOLLO.  By  Claude  Lorraine. 

Engraved  by  Wm.  Woollett. 

2.  THE  DEATH  OF  WOLFF.  By  Benjamin  West. 

In  the  Grosvenor  Collection,  Grosvenor  House. 
Engraved  by  Wm.  Woollett. 

8.  LANDSCAPE.  By  Caspar  Poussin.  Engraved  by 
Wm.  Woollett 

4.  HOLY  FAMILY.  By  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  En¬ 

graved  by  Wm.  Sharp. 

Part  11.  will  be  publishei  in  January, 

AND  WILL  CONTAIN  — 

L  The  Celebrated  Picture  recently  presented  to  the 
Nation  by  Sir  William  Wallace,  the  Congreaa  of 
Munater.  By  Gerard  Terburg.  After  Engrav¬ 
ing  by  Suyderhoef. 

5.  FHdiTON.  By  ’.iichard  Wilson.  Engraved  by 

William  Woollett. 

S.  THE  HOLY  FAMILY.  By  Raphael  Sanzio  d'Ur- 
bino.  Engraved  by  Pietro  Anderloni. 

4.  lilERIS  AND  HIS  WIFE.  By  Francis  Mieris. 
Engraved  by  R.  C.  Bell. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON.  LOW,  and 
SEARLE,  Crown-bnildinga,  188  Fleet-atreet. 


HANDSOME  ILLUSTRATED 

GIFT  BOOKS.- Now  ready,  the  LEISURE 
HOUR  and  SUNDAY  AT  HOME  VoLUMsa  for  1871. 
Cloth  boards,  7s. ;  gilt  elegant,  8s.  6d. ;  half  calf,  10s. 


SCHOOL  PRIZES.— The  LEISURE 

HOUR  and  SUNDAY  AT  HOME  Volumes  lor 
1871  will  be  found  full  ot  interest  for  the  Young. 

Library  reading.— The 

LEISURE  HOUR  and  SUNDAY  AT  HOME 
Volumes,  Just  published,  are  admirably  adapted  for 
Parochial,  Congregational,  aud  Working-Men's 
Libraries. 

Leisure  hour  volume  for 

1871  contains  832  Imp.  8ro  pages  of  letter- 
press,  and  159  superior  Engravings,  besides  12  Iiliis- 
tratioDs  In  colours  or  on  toned  pap  er.  Among  the 
literary  contents  are  :— Rookstone,  by  Mrs  Macqiioid 
— Master  of  Aynhoe,by  Mrs  Prosser— Roger  Kyffin’s 
Ward,  by  W.  H.  Kingsion— Max  Kromer,  a  Story  of 
the  Siege  of  Strasbourg,  by  ibe  Author  of  'Jessica’s 
First  Prayer:  — First  Impressions  of  America  and  its 
People,  by.  the  Editor— Sketches  of  the  Geologic 
Periods,  by  Principal  Dawson  — Rome  in  Tranaliion, 
by  Mary  Howitt— My  Autobiography,  by  JohuTlmba 
-Ghosts  and  Ghost-Lore. 

QUNDAY  at  HOME  VOLUME  for 

lO  1871,  consisting  of  832  pages,  abounds  with 
Illustrations  by  eminent  Arti  ts,  as  well  as  Coloured 
Plates :  and,  in  addition  to  a  vast  variety  ot  interesting 
Sunday  Reading,  includes  the  following :  The  Lite  of 
David  as  Keflect^  in  his  Psalms,  by  Rev.  Alexander 
Alaclaren,  of  Manchester— Daily  Thoughts  of  Christ, 
by  Lord  Kinloch — ^Tha  Gospels  and  Modern  Criticism, 
by  Rev.  Dr  Roberts— Morals  of  Mottoes,  by  Rev.  S.  B. 
James,  M.A. — The  Gospel  in  Nature,  by  Rev.  New¬ 
man  Uall— Mliiam  Rosenbaum,  by  Rev.  Dr  Eder- 
sheim—  Under  the  Mulberry  Tree,  by  Mrs  Prosser. 

CHRISTMAS  and  NEW  YEAR’S 

PRESENTS.  The  Bookseller*  says:  "in 
each  succeeding  year  they  appear  to  gather  etrengtb, 
each  volume  being  a  real  and  decided  improvement 
upon  ita  predeceaaor.”  The  *  Standard '  laya.  "  Theae 
cumpankin  volumes  maiutain  in  every  respect  the 
very  high  character  which  hai  for  yeara  diatinguished 
them."  Ihe  'Saturday  Review*  prononneea  the 
lliustrationa  *’  wonderfully  good."  The  *  Spectator  ’ 
declares  that  theae  “  two  atout  volumes,  with  plenty 
of  good  reading  in  them,  are  well  worth  their  price." 
Whoever  wants  value  fur  bia  money  in  bulk  as  wall  aa 
in  qualitv,  should  invest  in  one  or  hoik  of  theae 
voluuiea,’’  is  the  recummandatiou  of  the  '  Edinburgh 
Daily  Review.' 

London :  66  Patameater  row  ;  and  all  Bookscllcra. 


MESSES 

CHARLES  GRIFFIN  AND  CO.’S 


STANDARD  EDUCATIDNAL  WORKS. 


VIRGIL,  The  'WORKS  ot.  '  With 

English  Notes,  original  and  selected,  by  ARCHI¬ 
BALD  HAMILTON  BRYCE.  L.L.D.  With  nume¬ 
rous  Illustrations.  Used  at  Eaton  and  Winchester. 
In  Three  Parts.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  fid.  each,  cloth. 

1.  BUCOLICS  AND  GEORQICS. 

2.  The  iENEID  :  Liber  1-6. 

8.  The  JBNEID:  Liber  7*12. 

Or,  complete  in  one  vol.,  bevelled  cloth,  68. 

HORACE,  The  WORKS  of.  With 

English  Notes,  original  and  selected,  by  JOSEPH 
CURRIE,  Classical  Master  of  the  Glasgow  Aca¬ 
demy.  .With  numerous  Illustrations.  In  Two 
Parts.  New  Edition.  Fcip.  8vo,  3s.  each,  cloth. 

1.  CARMINA  I  2.  SATIRES. 

Or,  complete  in  one  toI.,  bevelled  cloth,  5s., 

RAMSAY’S  (Prof.)  MANUAL  of 

ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  With  numerous  En¬ 
gravings.  Crown,  8vo,  8s.  fid.,  cloth.  The  Eighth 
Edition. 

RAMSAY’S  (Prof.)  ELEMENTARY 

MANUAL  of  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  For  the 
Use  of  Beginnera.  Many  WooJeuts.  Crown  8vo  , 
4s.,  cloth. 

RAMSAY’S  (Prof.)  MANUAL  of 

LATIN  PROSODY.  Revised  and  greatly  an 
larged.  Crown  8vo,  6a.,  cloth.  Fourth  Edition. 


ORAIK’S  (Prof.)  MANUAL  of  ENG- 

LISH  LITERATURE;  For  the  Use  of  Colleges 
Schools,  and  Civil  Service  Examinations.  Crown 
8vo,  fid-i  cloth.  Fourth  Edition. 

OOBBETT’S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR ; 

or,  Plain  Instructions  for  the  Learning  of  French. 
Revised,  with  Additions  and  Corrections,  by  the 
Author’s  Son,  JAMES  PAUL  COBBETT.  Fcap. 
8vo,  Ss.  6d.,  cloth. 

EXERCISES  to  the  same  with  KEY. 

Fcap.  8vo,  8s.  6d.,  cloth.  Thirteenth  Edition. 

NICHOL’S  (Prof.)  0YCL0P.®DIA 

of  the  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES ;  comprising 
Accoustics,  Astronomy,  Dynamics,  Electricity, 
Heat,  Magnetism,  Meteorology,  he.,  he.  Maps 
and  Illustrations.  Large  8ro,  half-bound,  Rox- 
borgh,  IL  Is.  Third  Edition. 

DALLAS’S  (U.  S.)  POPULAR  HIS- 

TORT  of  the  ANIMAL  CREATION  ;  being  a 
Systematic  and  Popular  Descriptiou  of  the  Habits, 
Structure,  and  Classification  of  Animalw.  Many 
Hundred  Illnstratioos.  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d.,  cloth. 
New  Edition. 

SENIOR’S  (Prof.)  TREATISE  on 

POUTICAL  ECONOHT;  the  Nature,  the  Pro- 
duction,  and  the  Diatribution  of  Wealth.  Crown 
8vo,  4s.,  cloth.  Filth  Edition.  4 

THOMSON’S  SEASONS.  With  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes  by  ROBERT  BELL,  Editor  of 
the  *  Annotated  Edition  of  the  English  Posts.* 
Fcap.  8vo,  neat  cloth,  la.  fid.  ^ 

“  An  admirable  introdaetion  to  the  intelligent  itudy 
of  our  EugUah  Clasaies.” 


/'  ' 


f 


THE  EXAMINER,  JANUARY  6,  1872 


Seventh  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  ready 
January  15,  1872. 

edicated  by  express  permission  to  His  Boyal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


13  Qrbat  Marlborough  street. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


inceof  Wales. 

rpHE  COUNTY  FAMILIES  of  the 

X  UNITED  KINGDOM;  or.  Royal  Manual 
of  the  Titled  and  Untitled  Aristocracy.  Edited 
by  E.  WALFORD,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  Containing 

All  the  Untitled  as  well  as  all  the  titled  Aristoc¬ 
racy  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  X  ^ 

AU  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Viscounts,  and 
Barons 

All  the  Baronets 

All  the  Kni«’ht8  .  , 

All  those  who  bear  Courtesy  Titles  or  hold  Official 
or  other  County  l^ositions 
All  the  Lord- Lieutenants 
All  the  Deputy-Lieutenants 
All  the  High  Sheriffs 

All  those  who  from  Birth  or  Position  are  entitled 
to  rank  as  *  Ceunty  Families.* 

The  County  Families  gives  a  brief  notice  of 
the  Descent,  Birth.  Marriage,  Education  and 
Appointment  of  each  person ;  his  Heir  (apparent 
or  presumptive) ;  the  Patronage  at  his  disposal ; 
a  Record  of  the  Offices  which  he  has  held; 
together  with  his  Town  Address  and  CounUy 

All  the  information  is  compiled  from  materials 
collected  from  the  families  themselves,  and  every 
exertion  is  used  to  render  the  Work  thoroughly 
accurate  and  reliable. 

In  one  Handsome  Volume,  11,000  Families,  over 
1,000  pages,  super-royal,  beatifully  bound,  gilt 
e^es,  price  £2  10s. 

London :  ROBERT  HARD^nCKE,  192  IMcca- 
dilly,  W. 


TRUBNER  AND  CO 


The  SWrrZEES.  By  W.  Hepworth 

DIXON.  1  vol.,  8vo,  158. 

Contents  :  Mountain  Men ;  St  Gothard ; 
Peopling  the  Alps;  The  Fight  for  Life;  Rain  and 
Rocks;  Teuton  and  Celt;  The  Communes; 
Communal  Authorities ;  Communal  Government ; 
Cantons  and  Half  Cantons ;  Cantonal  Rule ; 
Canton  Zurick ;  Pure  Democracy ;  a  Revolution ; 
Popular  Victories;  The  League;  The  Federal 
Pact ;  Jesuits  ;  l*llgrlmage ;  Convent  and  Can¬ 
ton  ;  St  Meinrad’s  Cell ;  Feast  of  the  Rosary ; 
Last  of  the  Benedictines ;  Conflict  of  the 
Churches ;  School ;  Democracy  at  School ; 
Geneva;  Scheme  of  Work;  Secondary  Schools; 
School  and  Camp ;  Defence ;  The  Public  Force ; 
In  the  Field ;  Out  Again ;  A  Crowning  Service. 

PEAiaiE  FABUS  aad  PBAIBIE 

F  O  L  BL  By  PARKER  GILLMORE 
(“  Ubique  ”).  2  vols.,  with  Illustrations,  21  s. 

“  A  book  which  will  make  the  English  reader 
take  a  deep  Interest  in  ‘  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie 
Folk.’  Mr  Gillmore’s  sporting  feats  are  the  themes 
of  some  of  its  best  chapters.^’— Dally  News. 


A  DICTIONARY  of  the  OLD 

ENGLLSIf  LANGUAGE.  Compiled  from 
Writings  of  the  XII..  XIII.,  XIV..  and  XV, 
Centuries.  By  FRANCIS  HENRY  STRAT- 
MANN.  Second  Edition,  Part  I.  Small  4to, 
pp.  160,  sewed,  price  lOs.  6d. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  ENGLISH 

ETYMOLOGY.  By  HENSLEIGH  WEDG¬ 
WOOD.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised 
aad  corrected  by  the  Author,  and  extended  to 
the  Classical  Roots  of  the  Language.  With 
an  Introduction  on  the  Formation  of  Lan¬ 
guage.  Medium  8vo,  about  800  pp..  double 
column.  To  be  completed  in  Five  Monthly 
Parts  of  ino  pp.  each.  Parts  I.  and  II., 
December  and  January,  price  5*.  each,  now 
ready. 

The  HOMES  of  OTHER  DAYS;  a 

History  of  Domestic  Manners  and  Sentiments 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  By  THOMAS 
WRIGHT,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  Illus¬ 
trations  from  the  Illuminations  in  contem¬ 
porary  Manuscripts  and  other  Sources.  Drawn 
and  Engraved  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
1  vol ,  medium  8vo.  pp.  xv.— 512,  with  350 
Woodcuts,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  21a 
The  Author  in  his  Preface,  referring  to  “The 
History  of  I>ome8tic  Manners  and  Sentiments  in 
England  during  the  Middle  Ages,”  says:  “This 
book  was  rccrived  favourably,  and  is  now,  I 
believe,  out  of  print  and  I  have  been  induced  to 
five  the  press  a  New  Edition,  which  I  have  so 
much  alter^  in  revision,  and  to  which  I  have 
added  so  much,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
new  work,  and  therefore  1  have  considerably 
mc^ifled  its  tiUe.” 

HINTS  for  the  EVIDENCES  of 

SPIRITUALISM.  By  M.  P.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  vili.  120,  cloth,  price  28.  6d. 

OHISELDIS.  A  Drama.  Translated 

from  the  German  of  Frederick  Halm,  by 
W.  M  SIEQ.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  138,  cloth, 
price  3s.  6d. 

London :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  8  and  60  Pater¬ 
noster  row. 


LACKWOOD^S  MAGAZINE  for 
18r2.  No.  DCLXXV. 


X>  JANUARY, 

Price  28.  6d. 

CONTENTS : 

The  Maid  of  Sker,  Part  VI. 

French  Home  Life. — No.  III.  Furniture. 

The  Two  Mrs  .Scudamores. — Couclusiou. 

The  Nine-hours*  3Iovement. 

The  Desolation  of  Jerusalem. 

'  Chersiphron. 

The  Haunted  Enghenlo. 

A  Sailor's  Narrative  of  the  last  Voyage  of 
H.M.S.  Megwra. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh 
and  London. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

A  WOMAN  in  SPITE  of  HERSELF. 

By  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON,  Author  of  ‘  Live  it 
Down  *  fcc.  3  vols. 

A  FIRST  APPEARANCE.  By  Mrs 

EVANS  BELL.  3  vols. 

“  The  story  is  gracefully  told  and  will  be  read 
with  pleasure.**— AtbencuuL 

WILFRID  CUOERMEDE.  By 

GEORGE  MACDONALD,  LL.D.  3  vols. 

“  ‘  Wilfrid  Cumbermede  ’  is  extremely  original, 
clever,  and  interesting.  Besides  the  faculty  of 
drawing  character,  Mr  MacDonald  has  a  wonder¬ 
ful  gift  of  word  paluting.*’ — Athenieum. 


NEW  WORK  BY  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE, 

AT  ALL  THB  LIBRAUIKS. 


Just  published,  6s.,  cloth  elegant,  7s.,  gilt  edges, 

A  JOURNEY  to  the  CENTRE 

of  the  EARTH.  From  the  French  of 
JULES  VERNE,  Author  of  ‘Five  Weeks  in  a 
Balluon.**  With  52  Illustrations. 

**  A  perfect  treasure-house  of  adventure.  **— Art 
Journal. 

“Will  be  read  with  avidity  by  boys.  **— Athe- 
nsenm. 

ORIFFini  and  FARRAN,  St  Paul’s  Church- 
yard. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6b.. 

MASTER  JOHN  BULL, 

A  HOLIDAY  BOOK  FOR  PARENTS 
AND  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

By  a.  R.  hope, 

AUrnOB  OF  ‘book  about  DOMINIBS,*  BTC.  BTC. 
CONTBNTS : 

Introductory  Remarks.  Educators  and  Educa 
Preface.  tion. 

Autobiography  of  the  Mr  John  Bull. 

Author.  Mrs  John  BulL 

Dedication.  Conclusion. 

Letters  to  the  Author.  Appendix. 

3Iy  Hero. 


ful  gift  of  word  paluting. 

MINE  OWN  FAMILIAR  FRIEND. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs  ALFRED  MONT¬ 
GOMERY.  Srols. 

“  Mrs  Montgomery  has  broken  new  ground. 
Her  novel  belongs  to  none  of  the  schools.  There 
Is  great  force  in  the  character  of  Adelaide  Snow¬ 
den,  and  many  touches  of  true  artistic  discrimi¬ 
nation  adorn  It.”— Spectator. 

HANNAH.  By  the  Author  of 

‘JOHN  HALIFAX.*  2  vols. 

“  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.*’ 
— Dally  News. 


J  list  published.  As ,  cloth  elegant,  5s.  6d. 
gilt  edges, 


rpHE  YOUNG  FRANC-TIREURS 

^  and  their  Adventures  in  the  Franco- Prussian 
4  Special  Correspondent 

to  the  ‘Standard.’  Illustrated  by  R.  T.  Lan- 
dclu.  Artist  to  the  •  Illustrated  Loudon  News,’ 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

THE  STANDARD. 

“A  pleasant  book  for  parents,  schoolmasters, 
and  pupils,  who  will  find  much  to  amuse  them 
concerning  the  ways  and  moods  of  boys,  and 
much,  we  think,  to  instruct  them.  There  is,  we 
conceive,  a  deep  undercurrent  of  instructive 
irony  running  through  its  pages.** 

THB  DAILY  NEWS. 

“  Ascott  R.  Hope,  the  author  of  so  many  lively 
books  about  school -boys,  comes  agaia  to  the  front 
with  one  called  ‘  Master  John  Bull,*  a  holiday 
book  for  parents  and  schoolmasters.  ...  He 
has  a  genuine  vein  of  humour,  and  much  good 
sense,  with  a  strong  propensity  to  merry  non¬ 
sense.” 

ATHBNJtUlf. 

“  It  Is  a  book  well  worth  reading  by  all  who 
have  the  care  and  control  of  boys ;  for  though 
they  may  not  perhaps,  correct  their  mistakes,  still 
some  gleam  of  light  and  feeling  of  sympathy 
must  follow  from  reading  it  Mr  Hope  knows 
boy-nature,  and  he  also  knows  and  sees  the  errors 
and  mismanagement  wiilch  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
scholastic  training  which  boys  of  the  middle  class 
for  the  most  part  receive.  Amongst  many  serious 
and  valuable  suggestions,  there  are  some  capital 
caricature  sketches  and  specimens  of  boyish  com¬ 
position.” 

Published  by  WILLIAM  P.  NIMMO,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Sold  by  SIM PK IN.  MARSHALL,  and 
CO.,  London,  and  all  Booksellers. 


GRIFFITH  and  FARRAN,  St  Paul’s  Church 
yard. 


Just  published,  postSvo,  price  6s.,  cloth  elegant, 

NOTABILIA;  or,  Curious  and 

Amusing  Facts  about  Many  Things,  Ex¬ 
plained  and  lllustnitod  by  JOHN  TIMBS. 
Author  of  ‘  Anci*strjil  Stories,’  Ac. 

**  Mr  Timbs  ha'<  proiiuced  a  volume  which  may 
M^aken  up  or  laid  down  with  pleasure— there  are 
buBdroda  .'of  tilings  here  set  down  that  are  well 
worth  noting.” — Athenaenm. 

GRIFFIN  and  FARRAN,  St  Paul’s  Church¬ 
yard. 


THE  ABT-JOURN  AL 

For  JANUARY  (price  28.  6d.)  contains  the 
following 

Line  Engravings  : 

I.  Marie  Antoinette  listening  to  the  Act  of 
Accusation,  after  E.  M.  Ward,  R  A. 

II.  The  Mountain  Shepherd,  after  J.  LinnelL 

III.  Africa,  from  the  Group  of  Sculpture  by  W. 

Theed. 

Literary  Contributions: — The  Advantage  of 
Physical  Geoj^phy  to  the  Student  and  Critic  of 
Art:  No.  if.  Mountains,  by  Professor  D.  T. 
Ansted,  M.A.,  F.R.S. ;  British  Artists— T.  F. 
Dicksee,  by  .James  Dafforne,  illustrated ;  Visits 
to  Private  Galleries — The  Collection  of  John 
Pender,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Art  and  Artists  in  Munich ; 
Improvements  in  Minor  British  Industries  — 
Doulton's  Stoneware,  illustrated;  The  Stately 
Homes  of  England— Somerleyton,  by  8.  C.  Hall, 
F.S.A.,  Illustrated ;  Obituary— Sir  F.  G.  Moon, 
Bart.,  by  S.  C.  Hall.  F.S.A.,  Schools  of  Art; 
An  Extinct  Manufacture— The  Old  Pontypool 
Japan-ware,  by  W.  H.  Greene,  illustrated;  Ex¬ 
hibitions  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  the 
Society  of  Water-Colour  Painters,  the  Institute 
of  Water-Colour  Painters,  and  the  Meture  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  168  New  Boud  street,  Ac.  Ac. 

The  Volume  for  1871  is  now  ready,  price 
31b.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth. 


JUKES’  GEOLOGY. 

NEW  EDITION  BY  GEIKIE 


Just  published,  in  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  12s.  6d., 
NEW  BDITION  OF  BBBTB  JUKB8* 

MANUAL  OF  GEOLOGY. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Edited  by  ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE,  F.R.S., 

Profi^r  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Director  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotian  d. 

C-  black.  Lo»don: 


Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  58.,  cloth, 

^HILDE  M  ALVERNE,  a  FragmeDt 

and  other  Poems. 

London:  LO.XGM.ANS,  GREEN,  and  CO 
Paternoster  row. 


I^ondon:  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  Ivy  lane,  and  all 
Booksellers. 


I 


Moadaj,  JsxL 
16,  at  5  a.ni., 
and  every 
alternate 


Thursday,  Jan. 
4,  at  2  p.m^ 
and  every, 
alternate' 
T  h  n  r  a  day 
thereafter. 
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WEALEIS  EUDIMENTAET, 


RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO 


SCIENTIFIC,  EDUCATIONAL, 
CLASSICAL  SERIES. 


and  bibliotheca  classica. 


AU  the  Volume*  thi*  Seriea  are  fredy  iUut- 
trated  with  fVoodcut*,  or  otherwise,  where 


trcUed  with  Woodcut*,  or  otherwise,  where 
requisite. 

*' WEALE’S  SERIES  Inoludea  Text-Books  on 
itlmost  every  branch  of  Science  and  Induatry, 
comprisinsT  such  subjects  as  Afn^culture,  Archi-^ 
tecture,  and  Building,  Civil  Engineering,  Fine 
Arts.  Mechanics,  and  Mechanical  Engineering, 
F^sioal  and  Chemical  Science,  and  many  mis- 
cellaneoas  Treatises.  The  whole  is  constantiy 
undergoing  revision,  and  new  editions  brought  up 
to  the  latest  discoveries  in  scientiflc  research  are 
^constantly  issued.  The  prices  at  which  they  are 
cold  is  as  low  as  their  excellence  is  assured. " — 
American  Literary  Gazette,  August  1st,  1871. 


NEW  VOLUMES,  NOW  BEADY. 


CICERO.  Oratio  pro  Sexto  Roscio  Ame- 
rino.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Ac.,  by  J.  Davies, 
M.A.,  la. 

IRON  and  HEAT;  Exhibiting  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  concerned  in  the  Construction  of  Iron 
Beams,  Girders,  Ac.  By  J.  ARMOUR,  C.E. 
28.  6d. 

POWER  in  MOTION:  Horse  Power, 
'  Motion,  Toothed  Wheel  Gearit^,  Long  and 
Short  Driving  Bands,  Angular  forces.  By  J. 
ARMOUR,  C.E.  28.  6d. 

TREATISE  on  the  CONSTRUCTION  of 
IRON  BRIDGE-*,  GIRDERS,  ROOFS, and 
other  STRUCTURES.  By  FRANCIS 
CAMPIN,  C.E.  28. 

DRAWING  and  MEASURING  INSTRU¬ 

MENTS.  By  J.  F.  HEATHER,  M.A.  Is.Od. 

OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  By  J.  F. 

HEATHER,  M.A.  Is.  Od. 

SURVEYING  and  ASTRONOMICAL 
INSTRUMENTS.  By  J.  F.  HEATHER, 
M.A.  Is.  6d. 

PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY.  By  Ralph 
TATE,  A.L.8.,  fcc.  28. 

HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY.  By  Ralph 
TATE,  A.L.S.,  Ac.  2S.  ed. 

EMIGRANTS’  GUIDE  to  TASMANIA 
and  NEW  ZEALAND.  By  JAMES 
BAIRD,  B.  A.,  28. 


The  ANNALS  of  TACITUS.  Edited, 

with  English  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  PER- 
CIVAL  FROST.  Demy  8vo,  15s. 

[Just  published. 

PR  OFESSOR  CONINGTON’S  VIRGIL. 

VIRGIL.  Vol.  n.  By  the  late 

J.  CONINGTON.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  corrected.  [  J ust  published. 

VIRGIL.  Vol.  HI.  Containing  the 

AHneid  Books  VII-XII.,  with  English  Notes 
and  Commentaries  by  the  late  J.  CONING^ 
TON  and  H.  NETTLE8HIP.  Demy  8vo, 
148.  [Lately  published. 

The  ILIAD  of  HOMER.  With  Eng- 

LTSH  Notes.  By  F.  A.  PALEY.  M.A. 
VoL  II.,  containing  Books  ZIII— XXIV. 
Now  ready.  Demy  8vo,  148. 

[Lately  published. 

The  GORGIAS  of  'PLATO.  With 

English  Notes,  Intro  duotion,  and  Appendix. 
By  W.  H  THOMPSON.  D.D.,  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  and  late  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek,  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  . 

[Lately  published. 

London.  WHITTAKER  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria 
lane ;  and  GEORGE  BELL,  York  street.  Covent 
garden. 


CANON  GREGORY’S  LECTURES  AT 
ST  PAUL’S. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  0d., 

are  we  better  THAN  our 

■t\.  FATHERS?  or,  a  Comparative  View  of 
the  Social  Position  of  England  at  the  Revolution 
of  1088  and  at  the  Present  Time.  Four  Lectures 
Delivered  in  St  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  November, 
1871.  By  ROBERT  GREGORY,  M.A..  Canon 
of  St  Paul’s. 

Oxford  and  London :  JAMES  PARKER  and 
CO. 


CHURCHMAN’S  SHILLING 

-L  MAGAZINE  and  F\ MI LY  TREASURT. 
Publishing  Monthly. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRB3S. 

**  The  standard  of  literary  ezoeilence  it  vary  good, 
and  the  type  and  paper  loxuriona  beyond  exampla”— 
OuSrdian. 

**Tbia  it  a  moat  spirited  a-d  deserving  month! v. 
We  Monot  withhold  a  word  of  praise  for  the  admirable 
type  and  zeneral  Ket-np.**— John  Kail. 


type  and  general  get-up.**— John  Hull. 

By  far  the  be!«t  of  our  Shilling  Moothliea  .  .  A 
ftrat-claas  Mairazine,  suited  to  the  wanti  of  Conserva- 


Complete  Qtialogue*  qf  Weeds'*  Serie*  potifrt* 
on  appliceition. 


London:  LOCKWOOD  and  CO.,  7  Stationers*- 
Mall  court,  E.C. 


MURBY’S 

Practical  Educational  Works. 


ALL  NEW  BOOKS.  Aggregate  Sale 
over  1 ,000,000  copies. 


N.B.— Those  marked  thus  *  are  either  Just  ready 
or  now  at  press. 


BEADINO.— The  EXCELSIOR  SERIES 

of  READERS.  Bonks  I.  to  VI.  Prices  trona  4d. 
to  la  each ;  or  Cheaper  Editions  ftom  3d.  to  9d. 
each.  Old  No.  1,  serving  aa  a  Primer,  price  Sd. 
and  4d. 

650th  Thousand.' 

The  CONSECUTIVE  NARRATIVE  SERIES.  Books 
I.  to  VI.  Prices  from  6d.  to  28,  each.  Cheaper 
Ediiions  from  40.  to  Is.  4cL  each.  In  troductory 
Primer,  price  2d.  or  Sd. 

*•*  SSthThoueand. 

NEW  FEATURE. — A  Vocabnlary  of  from  4  to  16 
extra  pages  in  extent  is  udded  to  he  new  edition 
of  each  volnme  of  both  the  above  s  riea 

SPELLING.- RUSSELL’S  GUIDE.  9d. 

and  Is.  The  moat  Complete  and  Practical 
Manual  extant. 

PEARCb’8  INTRODUCTORI.  4d.  and  6d.,  or,  In 
Four  Parts,  Id.  each. 


WRITING.— The  EXCELSIOR  COPY¬ 
BOOKS.  Upright  fcap.  4to.  Numbers  1  to  13, 
price  Is.  4d.  per  doz.  net. 

APDRI'  SS  COPY  BOOKS.  Not.  1  and  2,  price  2d. 
or  3d. 

MANUSCRIPT  ALPHABET  CARDS, per  gross 4s.  6d. 

ARITHMETIC.— WORMELL’S  (M.A. 
B.sc.X  for  SCHOOLS  an6  COLLEGES.  Price 
2s  ;  with  Answers,  3s.  Also,  in  Parts,  Is.  each, 
or  with  Answers,  Is.  6d. 

GRAiiUAI  ED  AliiriiMETIC.  Price  9d. ;  or,  in 
Six  Paits,  Id.,  i^i.,  and  2d.  each. 

ABITHMtTICAL  EXERCISES  in  WORDS.  Price. 
6d..  cloth;  or  in  Five  Parts,  Id.  each. 

ARITHMETICAL  TEST  CARDS.  Six  Sets.  Price, 
with  Answers.  9d  each. 

•NOTES  of  I.ESSONS  on  the  METRIC  SYSTEM  of 
WEIGHTS  and  MEASURES  and  the  DECIMAL 
coinage.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  DANGAR,  B.A.,  8t 
John's  Cu'lege,  Oztord. 

Loudon  1  £2  BOUVERIE  STi.ES’’,  FLEET 

STREET,  E.«  . 


STIES”,  FLEET 


LONG’S  DECLINE  of  the  ROMAN 

REPUBLIC.  From  the  Destruction  of  Car¬ 
thage  to  the  End  of  the  Civil  Wars.  In  4 
volumes,  price  14  a  each.  The  last  volume, 
completing  the  work,  to  be  published  next 
weelL 

THOUGHTS  UPON  GOVERNMENT. 

By  ARTHUR  HELPS.  Dedicated  to  the 
Earl  of  Derby.  Large  crown  8vo,  08.  0d. 

The  RIVIERA:  Pen  and  Pencil 

Sketches  from  Cannes  to  Genoa.  By  the  late 
Dean  of  CANTERBURY.  With  12  Chromo- 
lithographic  Illastrations,  and  numerous 
Woodcuts  from  Drawings  by  the  Author. 
Imperial  8vo,  price  £2  2a 

AUNT  JUDY’S  CHRISTMAS 

VOLUME  for  1871.  Being  the  Yearly 
Volume  of  *  Aunt  Judy's  Msgamne.*  Hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  eoi^s,  Ts,  6d. 

“  The  pictures  are  very  prettv,  the  stories  re¬ 
fined  as  well  as  amusing,  and  the  whole  is  per¬ 
vaded  with  a  mixture  of  restrained  fun  and  autho¬ 
ritative  motherly  kindness,  which  give  to  the 
magazine  a  very  distinctive  character.  Where 
the  family  life  has  a  tinge  of  the  higher  onltare, 
no  present  can  be  more  appropriate  than  this.”— 
Guardian,  1868. 

***Aant  Judy’s  Christmas  Volume  for  Young 
People,’  still  holds  its  place  as  the  best,  and  by  far 
the  best,  of  these  Christmas  Annuals.” — Saturday 
Review. 


tive  Churchmen.  We  are  disposed  particularly  to 
recommend  this  Magaxine  as  well  adapted  for  Aimlly 
reading,  being  sound  and  admirably  eonduett'd.”— 
English  Cburcnmsa. 

”  A  *  family  treasury  *  of  light  but  sound  and 
instructive  literature,  for  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  particular,  and  the  public  iu  general.**— 
Church  Herald. 

“Well  written  sad  well  illustrated.**  —  Church 
Review. 

**  We  have  been  struck  by  the  very  ezeeUeat  eha- 
racier  of  its  c<  ntenta** — Clerical  Journal. 

-*  Well  written  and  well  edited.  Doubtless  found 
in  the  family  of  every  Churchman.”  -  Examiner. 

”  Among  the  monthliee  this  Magazine  should  hold 
a  high  place.  It  is  eepeeialiy  deserving  the  support 
of  Charcbmen.** — Church  Optnion. 

”  One  of  the  he&t  Magazines  of  the  dej.**— Worces¬ 
ter  News. 

“Contains  a  large  number  of  artides  connected 
with  Church  work  in  the  present  day,  bat  none  of 
them  are  of  a  dry  and  uninteresting  ^aractcr.” — 
Meidstone  Journel. 

“No  magazine  better  maintains  a  healthy  and 
elevating  tone.” — Worceeterebire  Gazette. 

**  This  magazine  will  he  a  favourite  in  every  home 
where  it  is  introduced,  and  deservedly  so.”— Derby 
Mercury. 

“Must  be  ever  welcome  to  the  Churchman.'*— 
Olonceeter  Mercury. 

**  We  can  recommend  to  Churchmen  a  no  more 
comprehensive  collectim  of  matter  acceptable  to 
them.”—  Gloucester  Chronicle. 

*‘  Certainly  takes  the  lead  amongst  periodicals  of 
its  class.  We  know  of  none  that  will  be  more  welcome 
to  Churchmen.”— Kidderminster  Times. 

Vole.  1.  to  IX.  handiomely  bound  in  cloth, 
7s.  6d.  each.  Yearly  Subecription,  per  post,  18s.  ; 
a  single  pxrt,  post  free,  fer  14  stamps. 


London :  HOULSTON  and  SONS,  Patemostsr  row. 


London:  BELL  and  DALDY,  York  street, 
Covent  garden. 


Just  published.  Fourth  Thousand,  price  Is.  6d., 
cloth, 

T^ORK  AMONG  the  LOST.  A 

V  V  Record  of  Sixteen  Years’  Labour  of  Love 
connected  with  the  Albion  Hill  Home,  Brighton. 
With  Six  Illustrations. 

“  If  any  words  of  ours  commend  the  little  book 
which  lies  befors  ns,  and  the  good  work  of  which 
it  is  a  very  simple  and  pathetic  record,  it  will  be 
well.  (It  seems  to  us  to  contain  a  very  mar¬ 
vellous  splritnal  fact  which  made  us,  as  we  rea^ 
feel,  as  one  seldom  can  be  made  to  feel  it,  what  a 
real  force,  explain  it  as  yon  will,  there  is  in 
prayer).  .  .  Every  page  is  full  of  proofs  of 

sagacity  and  kindness.”— Spectator. 

**  A  touching  and  beautiful  account” — Guar¬ 
dian. 

**  We  are  desirous  of  directing  the  attention  of 
our  readers  once  more  to  the  very  remarkable 
work  noticed  in  these  chaptera  We  earnestly 
hope  they  will  be  extensively  circulate ” — * 
Record. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  reedy,  dd.  per  copy ;  or  6s.  annually, 

LAVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent 


G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle  street,  London,  £.C. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  rsceive  Cargo  and  Pacoela  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  BrlndiiL 

GIBRALTAR  [Every  Thurs- 
MALTA  i  day,  at  2  p.m. 


London:  WILLIAM  MACINTOSH.  24  Pater¬ 
noster  row. 


GIBRALTAR 
MALTA 
A  L  E  Z  A  N 
DKIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 
OALLE 
MADRAS 
CALCUTTA 
PENANG 
SINGAPORE 
CHINA 
JAPAN 


day,  at  2  p.m. 


1  Every  Thurs-  I  Ever 
day,  at  2  p.m.  j  at  6 


-  I  Every  Monday 
.  I  8  a.m. 


Mondaythere* 

after. 


Now  ready,  price  36s..  in  cloth,  or,  bound  In  basil, 
5s.  extra, 


POST-OFFICE  LONDON 

DIRECTORY  for  1872  (73rd  year). 


)  Thursday,  Jan. 
r.  I  18,  at  2  pm  , 

[  and  every 
j  fourth  Thurs¬ 
day  there- 
J  after.  J 

a  touched  at  by  the  8 


)  Thursday,  Jan.  ]  Monday,  Jan. 

AUSTRALIA  ?nd  eJeTy 

{  fourth  Thurs-  (  fourth  Mon- 
LAMU  j  there- !  day  there- 

J  after.  J  aft^. 

And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 


KELLY  and  CO., _ ^51  Great  Queen  street, 

Lincoln ’s-inn  fields,  W.C. ;  SIMPKIN,  MAR¬ 
SHALL,  and  CO.,  and  all  Booksellen. 


CHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL. 


ON  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  6th, 

1872,  will  be  commenced  in  this  Journal,  an 
Original  Novel,  entitled 

A  QOLDEN  SORROW, 

By  the  Authoress  of  ‘A  House* of  Carda” 


British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  2u  per  cent,  from  the  chaige 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  rent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Tbrongh  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office.)  ^  ™ 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall  street,  London,  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 
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rrHE  MADRAS  IRRIGATION  and  CANAL  COMPANY 

X  Incorporated  by  Special  Act  ^  Parliament  sV®  ® 

each  Share — 1-  II— 1-  -  t: ‘ 

Capital  already  expended  41,600,000, 

Interest  Vy  “ - 

***PR]^ENT  ISSUE  OF  £800,000  ADDITIONAL  CAPITAL. 

IN  80,000  SHARES  OF  ^10  BACH  PAYABLE  BY  NINE  HALF-YEARLY 
’  INSTALMENTS,  VIZ.: 

On  application  £1  per  Share,  and  on  each  13th  July  and  13th  Janu^ 
following  until  13th  January,  1876,  inclusive. 

In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  Interest  at  6  per  cent,  will 
be  paid  half-yearly  upon  each  instalment  until  the  realisation  of  prohts 
equal  to  that  per-centage.  Payments  in  advance  of  Calls  wHi  receiv^ 
and  will  bear  a  like  Interest.  All  Interest  so  payable,  and  also  upon  the 
Capital  already  issued,  will  (if  so  desired)  be  retained  on  account  of  unpaid 
Calls. 

•  DIRECTORS. 

James  Thomson,  Esq.,  Chairman, 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  MP-  ^  r,  c  t 

Field-Marshal  Sir  George  Pollock,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  »c. 

Colonel  John  Grimes. 

Arthur  Hall,  Esq.  ^ 

Secretary — John  Westwood,  Esq. 

Chief  Engineer — John  Herbert  Latham,  Esq. 

PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  for  some  time  past  been  engaged  in  the  construction, 
in  the  Madras  Presidency,  of  a  Canal  of  great  capacity,  for  the  purposes 
of  Irrigation  and  Navigation,  with  subsidiary  Channels.  It  has  now  com¬ 
pleted  190  miles  of  the  Alain  Canal,  extending  from  the  River  Toombuddra, 
at  a  point  about  18  miles  above  the  town  of  Kurnool,  passing  that  town 
and  proceeding  through  the  extremely  fertile  valley  of  the  Koondair  to  (or 
near  to)  the  town  of  Cuddapah,  and  also  of  nearly  400  miles  of  the  minor 
Cz&u&ls 

The  Main  Canal  is  designed  to  convey  400,000  cubic  yards  of  water  per 
hour,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  irrigate  immediately  266,000  acres  of  land, 
and  ultimately,  it  is  estimated,  400,000  acres,  and  during  the  past  season 
(the  first  after  completion)  water  has  been  flowing  regularly  through  it 


NEW  WORKS 


»rporated  hy  special  acioi  jraruameui,  v 

eholder  is  limited  to  the  amount  unpaid  upon  his  Shares. 

-  -  - - 3 _ viz  £1.000.000  with  a  guarantee  of 

by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  £600,000  a  Loan  by 


FRASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY.  Edited 

by  J.  A.  FROUDB,  M.A. 

CONTENTS : 

Political  Prospects.  ,  , 

Fate  of  the  Jardin  d’Acclim.itation  during  the  late  Sieges  of  Paris. 

On  Certitude  in  Religious  Assent. 

A  Few  October  Days.  By  A.  K.  H,  B. 

The  Irish  University  Question.  By  an  Irish  Graduate. 

Perfidious  Woman. 

New  Survey  of  the  Northern  Heavens.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A., 
Cambridge. 

Laing's  Sir  David  Lyndsay.  By  A.  Falconer. 

Early  Life  of  Charles  Dickens. 

Von  Moltke's  “  Letters  from  Turkey.” 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  PAST  LIFE.  By  Sir  Henry 

HOLLAND,  Bart.,  M.D..  F.R.S.,  ate.,  Pbysician-in-Ordinary  to  the 
Queen.  Post  8to,  price  10s.  6d. 

LEADERS  of  PUBLIC  OPINION  in  IRELAND; 

SWIFT,  FLOOD,  GRATTAN,  O'CONNELL.  By  W.  K.  H.  LECKY, 
M.A.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

A  PLEA  for  the  HOME  GOVERNMENT  of 

IRELAND.  By  JOHN  GEORGE  MacCARTH  Y,  Author  of  ‘  Irish 
Land  Questions  Plainly  Stated  and  Answered,’  fcc.  8vo,  price  5s. 

RECREATIONS  of  an  INDIAN  OFFICIAL.  By 

Lieutenant-Colonel  MALLESON,  Bengal  Staff  Corps;  Guardian  to 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore.  Crown  8vo,  price  I2s.  6d. 

The  STORY  of  GAUTAMA  BUDDHA  and  his 

CREED ;  an  Epic.  By  RICHARD  PHILLIPS.  Square  fcap.  8vo, 
price  6s. 

The  HISTORY  and  LITERATURE  qI  the 

ISRAELITE.^.  By  C.  and  A.  DE  ROTHSCHILD.  Abridged 
Edition,  in  One  Volume,  fcap.  8to,  price  3s.  Od. 

The  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA 

CRITICALLY  EXAMINED.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  COLENSO, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.  Part  VI.  The  Later  Legislation  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch.  8vo,  price  24a 

CHRIST  the  CONSOLER;  a  Book  of  Comfort  for  the 

Sick.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  CAR¬ 
LISLE.  Small  8to,  price  Cs. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  GOTHIC  or  MEDIEVAL 

REVIVAL  in  ENGLAND.  By  C.  L.  EASTLAKK,  F.R.I.B.A., 
Architect.  With  48  lllustratious  engraved  on  Wood.  Imperial  8vo. 
31s.  fid. 

SPIRITUALISM  ANSWERED  by  SCIENCE. 

By  EDWABD  W.  COX,  StrJoiuit.at.Law,  F.R.G.S.  8vo,  price  2a.  6d. 

The  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST  PAUL.  By  the 

Rev.  W.  J.  CONY  BEARE,  M.A.,  and  the  Very  Rev.  J.  8.  HOW- 
SON.  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester.  Student’s  Edition,  with 4fi  Illustrations 
and  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  price  9s. 

HISTORY  of  CIVILISATION  in  ENGLAND  and 

FRANCE.  SPAIN  and  SCOTLAND.  By  HENRY  THOMAS 
BUCKLE.  Cabinet  Edition.  8  vola,  crown  8vo,  price  248. 

THREE  CENTURIES  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

By  C.  D.  YONGE,  Professor  of  Modem  History  and  English  Litera¬ 
ture,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast  Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  fid. 

„  [On  January  18. 

By  the  same  Author,  nearly  ready,  uniform, 

THREE  CENTURIES  of  MODERN  HISTORY. 

DR  ROGET’S  THESAURUS  of  ENGLISH  WORDS 

and  PHRASES,  classified  and  arranged  to  facilitate  the  expression 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Comporition.  Crown  8vo,  lOs.  fid. 

PRENDERG  AST’S  MASTERY  SERIES, 

A  MANUAL  of  HEBREW ;  designed  to  enable  beginners  to  learn 
to  read  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  Crown 
8to,  price  ‘28.  Od. 

SUPPLEMENT  to  WATTS’S  DICTIONARY  of 

CHEMISTRY ;  bringing  the  Record  of  Chemical  Discovery  down  to 
the  end  of  the  year  18W.  Hy  HENRY  WATTS,  F.C.8.,  assisted  by 
eminent  Scientific  and  I’ractical  Chemists.  8vo,  price  31s.  6d.  ^ 

[In  a  few  days. 

SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS  FAMILIARLY  EX- 

OAHm  n?it  J™"*'**®!  by  JANE  and 

tAKULINE  LASSF.LL;  edited,  with  Notes,  bv  W.  HlIGfJIV.q 
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Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  enlarj^ed,  cloth,  1*.  6d. ;  by  post.  Is.  8d., 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CURE. 

By  J.  W.  FOAKES,  If.D. 

“  Will  interest  and  instruct  its  readers.” — Morning  Post. 

”  Lay  opinion  will  certainly  go  with  Dr  Foakes  in  his  condemnation  of 
the  poisons  frequently  used*’ —Spectator. 

“  The  views  of  such  men  as  Dr  Foakes  and  Dr  Bennett  are,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  besrinning  to  gain  ground  amongst  the  medical  profession.  ’’—Chemical 
News,  Marcli  17, 1871. 

London:  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  street. 

May  be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 


MATTEES  or  INTEEEST  FOE  THE  THOUGHTFUL." 

\  SERIES  of  four  pamphleto  bearing  this  title,  and  dealing 
^  with  the  following  subjects—”  The  practical  usefulness  of  Life 
ssurance;  ”  A  good  Inrestment  for  Savings ;  ”  ”  How  to  grow  Rich  j  ” 
Loncerning  some  gambling  Transactions  in  which  prudent  People  some* 
“il*  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary 

the  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  9  and  10 


CHLORALUM, 

THE  SAFE  HOUSEHOLD  DISIHFEOTAHT. 

CHLORALUM  is  Odourless  Deolorizer. 

CHLORALUM  is  Non  -poisonous. 

CHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safe? 

LIQUID— POWDEE— WOOL. 

THE  CHLORALUM  COMPANY,  1  Great  Winchester-street  boUdlngSi 


EsUblished,  1840. 

CHUBCH  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE  AND  FIRE 
ASSURANCE  INSTITUTION, 

9  and  10  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 

CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


DESCHANEL  AND  EVERETT’S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPBnr. 


Just  pnblished.  Part  III.,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  cloth,  4s.  Od., 

"VTATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  An  Elementary  Treatise. 

X  1  By  Professor  DESCH  AN KL,  of  Paris.  Translated  and  Edited,  with 
extensire  Additions,  by  Prof.  EVERETT,  D.C.L.,  of  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast.  In  Four  Parts,  medium  8vo,  cloth,  price  4a  6d.  each.  Illustrated 
by  719  Engravings  on  Wood. 

The  following  Parts  are  now  ready : 

Part  I.  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  and  Pneumatics. 

Part  II.  Heat. 

Part  HI.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

”  We  hate  no  work  in  our  own  scientific  literature  to  be  compared  with 
it.  .  .  .  An  admirable  text-book.”— Quarterly  Journal  of  Science. 

"An  excellent  handbook  of  physics,  especially  suitable  for  self-instruc¬ 
tion.”- Weetminster  Review. 

London :  BLACKIE  and  SON,  Paternoster  buildings. 


The  Rev.  Edward  Carr,  LL.D.  W.  F,  Skene,  Esq.,  W.S.,  LL.D. 

William  Emmons.  Esq.  Herbert  Taylor,  Esq. 

Charles  Harrison,  Esq.  William  Gordon  Thomson,  Esq. 

Col.  Thomas  E.  L.  Hi^nson.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Wentworth. 

.Jonathan  Hopkinson,  Esq.  The  Rev.  Richard  Wood,  B.D. 

Richard  Nugent.  Esq. 

Assurances  effected  on  the  lives  ana  property  of  the  general  public. 
Special  allowances  from  the  Proprietor’s  Fund  made  to  Clergymen  and 
Schoolmasters. 

“Free”  Policies  issued  which  can  never  entirely  lapse  by  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  Premiums. 

Annuities  granted  on  a  new  and  beneficial  principle. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  for  Agencies, 
should  be  addressed  to 

STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS,  IXC.L., 
Secretary. 


Royal  academy  of  arts, 

BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  the  Old  Masters, 
together  with  worlu  of  deceased  Masters  of  the 
British  School,  is  NOW  OPEN.  AdmltUnce 
(from  Nine  till  Dosk),  One  Shilling.  Catalogue, 
Sixpence.  Season  Tickets,  Five  SnilUngt. 

JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A., 

Secretary. 


LONDON  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 

FOB 

WOMEN’S  SUFFRAGE. 


Nineteenth  annual 

WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  CABINET 
PICTURES  by  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN 
ARTISTS,  is  NOW  OPEN  at  the  FRENCH 
GALLERY,  130  Pollmadl,  from  half-past  Nine 
till  half-past  Five  o'clock.  Admission,  Is.  Cata¬ 
logue,  6d. 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— 

St  George’s  Hall,  Langham  Place,  Sunday 
Afternoons  at  4  precisely. 

To-morrow,  l*rofessor  W.  K.  CLIFFORD, 
M.  A.  (Cambridge),  on  ”  Atoms ;  being  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  what  18  definitely  known  about  them.” 

Members’  Annual  Subscription,  £1.  Pajrmeut 
at  the  door :  One  Penny,  Sixpence,  and  (reserved 
seats)  One  Shilling. 


London  and  Westminster 

BANK.— NOTICE  is  HEREBY  GIVEN, 
that  the  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of 
this  Company  will  be  held  at  the  Bank,  in  Loth- 
buiy,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  17th  January  next, 
at  (>ne  o’clock  precisely,  to  declare  a  Dividend  and 
to  Elect  three  Dirwtors  in  the  place  of  Bonamy 
Dobree,  Esq.,  Sir  David  Salomons,  Bart.,  Aider- 
man,  M.P.,  and  Alexander  Gillespie,  Esq.,  who 
retire  ^  rotation,  but,  being  eligible  for  re-elec¬ 
tion,  oner  themselves  aooordin^y ;  and  to  sub¬ 
mit  for  confirmation  the  election  of  David 
I’lenderleath  Sellar,  Esq.,  who  has  been  nominated 
bv  the  Board  of  Directors  in  the  plaee  of  Joseph 
EMlaile,  Esq.,  deceased. 

W.  S.  HIQLEY,  General  Manager. 
December  20,  1871. 

The  Transfer  Books  of  the  Company  will  be 
Closed  to  prepare  for  the  dividend  on  the  1st 
January,  1872,  and  will  reopen  on  the  5th  January. 
Proprietors  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  on  the  30th  December  will  be  entitled  to  the 
dividend  for  the  current  half-year  on  the  number 
of  shares  then  standing  in  their  respective  names. 


Hon.  President. -JOHN  STUART  MILL,  Esq. 

W.  D.  Christie,  Esq.,  C.B. 

Mrs  H.  Fawcett. 

Thos.  Hare,  Esq. 

Professor  W.  A.  Hunter. 

J.  Macdonell,  Esq. 

Professor  O.  Croom  Robertson. 

Mrs  H.  S.  Roby. 

Wm.  T.  Thornton,  Esq. 

Mrs  Westlake. 

£.  D.  J.  Wilson,  Esq. 


-pEV.  CHARLES  VOYSEY.— St 

■  t  George’s  Hall.  DIVINE  SERVICE 
EVERY  SUNDAY  MORNING  at  11.  Entrance 
for  free  admission  in  Langham  place ;  for  reserv^ 
seats  in  Mortimer  street.  Reserved  seats,  lOs.  Od. 
per  quarter.— Apply  to  F.  A.  Hanbury,  Ksq., 
M.A.,  24  Old  square,  Lincoln’s  inn.  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  “  Voysey  Establishment  Fund.”  Con¬ 
tributions  to  this  fund  to  be  sent  to  J.  Turle, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  30  Finchley  road,  N.W.,  Hon. 
Treasurer  pro  tern. 


Hon.  Secretaries. — Mrs  W.  BURBURY,  and 
Miss  ORMK,  81  Avenue  road,  N.  W. 

Hon.  Treasurer.- Mrs  W.  BURBURY,  15  St 
Geoi^’s  terrace,  Gloucester  road,  Kensing- 

Members  of  the  Society  are  reminded  that  the 
annual  subscriptions  are  due,  and  may  be  sent  to 
the  Hon.  Treasurer.  Persons  may  b^ome  Mem¬ 
bers,  who  approve  the  object  of  the  Society,  and 
subscribe  Is.  or  upwards  annually. 

A  number  of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  have  kindly 
volunteered  to  give  Lectures  on  the  Extension  of 
the  Parliamentary  Suffrage  to  Women  House¬ 
holders.  They  are  prepareato  lecture  gratuitously 
to  Societies  or  Institutions  giving  Courses  of 
Public  Lectures.  Societies  desiring  to  have  the 
benefit  of  such  Lectures  are  request  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  Hon.  Sea,  Miss  Orme,  81  Avenue 
road.  N.W. 


NIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 


London— SCHOOL. 

Head  Master-T.  HEWITT  KEY,  M.A., 
F.RS. 

Vice  Master— E.  R.  HORTON,  M.  A.,  Fellow 
of  St  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge. 

The  LENT  I'ERM  will  BEGIN  for  new 
Pupils  on  TUESDAY,  Jan.  10,  at  9..30  a.m.  The 
School  is  close  to  the  Gower-street  Station  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  and  only  a  few  minutes’ 
walk  from  the  termini  of  several  other  railways. 

Prospectuses  containing  full  information  re¬ 
jecting  the  courses  of  iostruction  given  in  the 
Scliool,  fees,  and  otlier  particulars,  may  be 
obtained  at  the  of  the  College. 

JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A., 

Secretary  to  the  Council. 

January  1, 1872. 


i:)H(ENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard 

I  street  and  Charing  cross,  London.  Estab¬ 
lished  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


DEATH  OR  INJURY  FROM  ACCIDENT, 

WITH  THl  COlfSBQUEKT 

LOSS  OF  TIME  AND  MONET, 

PROVIDID  rOB  BT  A  FOUOT  OV  THB 

Railway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company, 

AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


ATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 

DUEaSES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


PHTBiciAif— Dr  BARR  MEADOWS 


LADIES’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSO¬ 

CIATION,  LO^<DON. 

The  lectures  to  Ladies  by  Professors  of  Univer¬ 
sity  College  on  Mathematics,  Physics,  Hygiene, 
I’ractlcal  Chemistry,  Geology,  Botany,  Arcliitec- 
ture,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Englisii.  French,  Italian 
and  German  Langu^es  and  Literature.  Pliilo- 
sophy  of  Mind,  Jurisprudence,  Roman  History 
and  Constitutional  History,  will  begin  at  Univer¬ 
sity  (3ullege  on  and  after  Monday,  January  15. 

Prospectuses,  class  tickets,  and  free  admissions 
to  the  opening  lectures  to  be  had  of  the  Hod.  Sec., 
J.  E.  MYLN^,  Esq.,  27  Oxford  square,  Hyde- 


Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-lnn  road.  King's 
cross,  on  Slondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
Mitre  street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays— morning  at  Ten ;  evening,  from  Six  till 
Nine. 

Average  number  of  oases  under  trestment  1,000 
weekly. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hon.  Sec. 


AW  ANNUAL  PATMBNT  OF  £t  TO  £6  5S. 

INSURB8£1,000  at  DBATH,  OB  AN  ALLOWANCB  AT 
TUB  RATB  or  £A  PBR  WBBK.FOR  INJUBT. 

‘£650 >000  bsve  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
ONE  out  of  every  12  Annual  Policy  Holders 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  TEAB. 

For  partionlara  apply  to  the  Clorke  at  the 
Bail  way  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CoRNHiLL  A  10  Reqent  street, 
-London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


DEBENTURES  at  5,  5),  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  failing  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent.,  for  three  years  at  5|  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  also 
for  longer  periods  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary, 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 


MPERI.AL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

Established  180.1. 


L  CO.MPANY  _ 

1  Old  Broad  street,  K.C..  and  16  and  17  Pall 
mall,  .S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 


% 
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UEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

—THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


QTJEF 

— TH 
16  Re 


The  Report  and  Aooonnta  for  Year  1870, 
preeented  to  the  Shareholders  *^25® 

Mectln(c,  on  Thursday,  l«h  May.  1871,  at  which 
Bernard  Hall,  Esq.,  presldtKl.  showed  in  the 

LIFE  BRANCH,  ^  ^  , 

That  the  amount  at  the  credit  of  the  Life  Fund 
is  4-88  per  cent  of  the  entire  net  Premiums 
not  only  on  p<Alicio8  actually  existlujjf, 
but  on  every  policy  issued  since  the  formation  of 
the  Company. 

In  the  FIRE  BRANCH. 

That  premiums  for  1870,  after  deducting  rein¬ 
surances,  amounted  to  £139,809,  and  the  losses  to 

£17,980  of  the  balance  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Shareholders  was  appropriated  In  payment  of  a 
dividend  of  ten  per  cent. 

The  Fire  Reserve  Fund  was  increased  to  £90,000 
by  the  addition  of  £3,089,  and  the  sum  of  £10,460 
was  carried  forward  to  next  year’s  accounts. 

The  income  of  the  Company  is  now  £240,400. 
Funds  in  hand,  £479,110. 

Memo.— The  Company  has  paid,  in  satisfaction 
of  Claims,  £770,825. 

J.  MONCRIKFF  WILSON,  General  Manager. 
THOMAS  WALTON  THOMSON,  Sub- 
Manager. 

J.  K.  RUMFORD,  Resident  Secretary. 

Liverpool,  19th  May,  1871. 

The  LONDON  ASSURANCE 

CORPORATION,  for  FIRE,  LIFE,  and 
MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  A..D.  1720. 
OFFICE  >No.  7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  £.C. 


Edwin  Gower,  Esq.,  Governor. 

David  Powell,  Esq.,  Sub-Governor. 
Robert  Gillespie,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor. 

DlBlCTORS. 


Nathaniel  Alexander, 
Esq 

John  Alves  Arbuthnot, 
Esq 

James  BWth,  Esq 
Harvey  Brand,  Esq 
Edward  Budd,  Esq 
Alfred  D.  Chapman, 
Esq 

Mark  Wilks  Collet,  Esq 
Sir  Frederick  Currie, 
B-art 

George  Bake  well  Dew- 
hurst.  Esq 

Bonarav  Dohree,  Esq 
John  Entwisle,  Esq 


George  L.  M.  Gibbs, 
Esq 

A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq 
John  Alexander  llan- 
kev.  Esq 
liOuis  Hutn,  Esq 
Henry  J.  B.  Kendall, 
•  Esq 

Charles  Lyall,  Esq 
Capt  R  VV.  Pelly.  R  N. 
William  Rennie,  Esq 
P.  F.  Robi'rtson,  Esq 
Robert  Rirrle,  Esq 
David  P.  Sellar,  Esq 
Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Ksq 
W.  Bryce  Watson,  Esq 


Wbst  End  Aobnts. 

Messrs  Grindlay  and  Co.,  55  Parliament 
street,  S.W. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Fire  Duty  having  been  abolished.  Fire 
Insurances  are  now  effected  without  any  charge 
bevond  the  premium. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured 
against  Fire,  that  the  renewal  receipts  for 
Insurances  due  at  Christmas  arc  ready  to  be 
delivered,  and  that  Insurances  on  wtiich  the 
Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  15  days  fVom 
the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  in  force  for  .  £4,870,196 

(Exclusive  of  bonus  additions) 

Income— Premiums .  £161,2«t5 

Interest  .  69,8U7 

-  £2?  1,072  I 

Accumulated  Premiums .  £1,378,822 

Ck>p1ee  of  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive*  applications 
for  Agencies  to  the  Conioration. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 

North  British  and  mercan¬ 
tile  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  bv  Royal  Charter  and 
Acts  or  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RENEWED  within  15 
days  from  the  25th  inst.  Receipts  may  be  had  of 
the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  aud  at  the 
Head  Office. 

London  .  .  61  Threadneedle  street,  E  C 

West-End  Office  8  Waterloo  place,  S.W. 

December,  1871. 

rpHE  SCOTTISH  IMPERIAL 

-L  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

London— 2  King  William  street. 
Glasgow — 50  We.'t  (leorge  street. 

FOR  FIRE.  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 
Special  terms  for  the  assurance  of  young  lives. 
Life  premiums  for  foreign  residence  at  reduc^ 

H.  AMBROSE  SMITH, 

Secretary  and  Actuary. 


IVyfOURNINO.— Me-^^srs  JAY  have 
IVX  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
immediate  Mourning  being  n*<iulred,or  any  other 
sudden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  despatched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
pur^aser. 

All  articles  are  marked  In  plain  figures,  and 
charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  Goods  were  boiigjtit 
for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regeiit 
street. 

Messrs  .7 AY,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 

DRESSMAKING. 

8.  d. 

Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  .  10  C 

Making  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from  . 14  6 

Making  Bodice  and  Mounting  Skirt  into 

band  . 7  6 

Making  Widow's  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto .  8  0 

Mounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

Pocket  .  1  ® 

MounUng  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocket  .  2  6 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  0 

Silk  Body  Lining  .  5  6 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining .  8  6 

Silk  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Lining .  5  6 

Lawn  Body  Liaing  . '  1  6 

Sleeve  Lining  . . . . — .  1  0 

Silk  Facing  .  1  I0| 

Petersham  Ribbon  for  Banding  .  0  8 

Petersham  Waistband,  Coverw  Crape  and 

Roeette  . 2  6 

Making  (jaribaldi  . 6  0 

Making  Low  Bodice .  6  0 

Sundries  . 1  6 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

247,  249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 

JAYS’. 

FI  L  A  ZEN  BY  and  SON’S 

J*  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favotirably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  g(^s,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  wTgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 

tTARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION. 

XI  — The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observ  e  that  each  Bottle, 
prt'pared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elieabeth  Lazenby. 

I  ATOTHING  IMPOSSIBLR— 

In  aoua  amarella  restores  the 

HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemiate,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  DOW  oflerM  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3a.  each  ;  aloo  58.,  7s.  6d.,  and  15e.  each. 
Including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order  — 
An^el  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 
E.C>. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

O  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl¬ 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Price  la  6d.  each. — Angd  passage,  93  Upper 
rhamea  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
(Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

WHITEHE-A-ID’S 

SOLIDIFIED  SOUP  SQUARES, 

Ready  for  immediate  use,  and  most  nutritions. 
Sold  by  Grocers  and  (’hemists.  Wholesale  at  8 
aud  9  Lime-street  square,  E  C. 

DI6ESTI0N  PROMOTED  BY  PEPSINE. 

Prepared  by  T.  MOR80N,  and  recommended  by 
the  Medical  Profession. 

Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes  from  28,  6d.  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers^ 

THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON. 

124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label 

^TSITORS  to  the  THEATRES 

««i  changes  of  temperature, 

will  find  SPENCER’S  PULMONIC  ELIXIR 
•g^able  and  most  eflective  remedy  for 
asthma,  and  dlsirdU 
of  the  CHEST  and  LUNG8.-May  be  obtained 
of  all  respectable  medicine  vendors  in  the  kino-, 
dom.  In  botUes  at  la  Hd.  and  2a  9d.  each. 


BREIDENBACH’S 

MACASSAHTNE 

For  the  Hair,  not  to  bo  excelled  in  quality  or 
effect. 

Preserves,  restores,  and  renders  the  Hair 
soft,  glossy,  and  wavy. 

is.,  2s.  6d.,  6s.,  10s.,  20a 

157b  new  bond  street. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 


rjlHIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  ia 
X  the  most  effective  remt'dy  for  indigestion,, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disordera 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  occa- 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted.  .  ..  . 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  tlie  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  verv  prevalent  with  the  sex,  digression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nerv'ous  affections, 
blotches  pitnples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  CheTiii-*t  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  lid.  and  2s.  ud.  per  box. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

This  preparation  isoneof  thebenefit» 
which  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during 'the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  centniy,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  tlie  Gout  was  con8idere<f  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  ia- 
Bo  fully  demonstrate,  by  unsolicited  testimoniala 
from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that  publio 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  tlie  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use.  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicino 
vendor,  la  li<L  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 

HEALTH,  STRENGTH,  AND  VIGOUR. 

Dr  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RESTO¬ 
RATIVE  LOZENGES  are  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  loss  of  nervons  and  physieal 
force.  They  possess  such  highly  reanimating 
properties  that  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  most 
invaluable  remedy  in  all  cases  of  debility,  ner- 
vonsness,  depression  of  spirits,  and  premature 
exhaustion,  resniting  from  over-taxed  or  abused 
energies  whether  of  body  or  mind,  restoring 
healtn,  strength,  and  vigour  in  a  few  weeks- 
Sold  in  boxes  at  48.  6d.,  or  four  boxes  in  one  for 
156.;  post,  48.  8d.  and  15s.  4d  ;  and  maybe 
had  of  all  chemists,  and  the  sole  agents,  MrE. 
(jiLEAVER,  63  Oxford  street,  and  MANN  and 
CO.,  39  Comhill,  London. 

DINNEFOED’S  FLUID  M  AOKESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  bare 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Mag'-esia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE.  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFOBD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world 

Hollo w ay’s  pills  and 

OINTMENT. — Bilious  Disorders. — In  no 
organ  of  the  body  does  disease  present  itself  so 
frequently  and  in  such  varied  forms  as  in  the 
liver,  and  in  no  affbetiona  is  it  more  important  to 
apply  immediate  and  safe  treatment.  Hollo¬ 
way’s  reniediet  happily  place  the  means  of  cure 
within  the  reach  of  all;  his  pills,  aided  by 
energetic  friction  with  his  ointment  upon  the 
right  side,  and  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  will 
soon  relieve  the  troubfesome  dyspeptic  symptoms, 
and  perseverance  with  these  prcqiarations  will 
ensure  perfect  recovery  without  any  great  re¬ 
strictions  in  habits  or  diet.  This  treatment 
wfely  reduces  the  enlarged  liver,  often  resulting 
from  hot  climates,  or  too  great  indulgence  In  tho 
pleasures  of  the  table. 

(OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

W  Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vlUl  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  Invalids.  Price  4i. 
per  dozen  half-pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 

(OLD  COINS  for  SALE,  CHEAP; 

Copper,  iu  Greek,  Roman, 
Ewlv  British,  English,  Scotch,  etc,  I.lsts  free. 

Dewsbury  LgGLESTON,  Loudon  House, 
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/''UTLERY,  "Warranted.— The  most 
V  '  varied  sasortment  of  TABLE  CUTLERY 
in  the  world,  all  warranted,  Is  on  Sale  at  WIL* 
LIAM  S.  BURTON'S. 

I  Table  Dessert :  Carvert 
The  Blades  are  all  of  Knives.  Knives, -per  Pi^. 

the  finest  Steel. - - — 

s.  d.  8.  d.  e.  d. 

3i-inch  ivorj  handles, 

per  dozen .  14  .  116  6  . 

^  do.  balance  do .  15  6  12  6  5  . 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

The  JANUARY  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 

Contains  all  the  beat  paying-  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of 

Reports,  Dividends,  Iw.  &c.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Dw^nt«*es,  Banks 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  fte. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  83  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

EsTABLISHSD  1853. 

Bankibs:  London  and  Wbstminstnb,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.O. 


4  do.  do.  do .  22  6  16  6  5  9 

4-inch  fine  do  do .  27  .  20  .  !  7  . 

4  do.  extra  large,  do....  30  .  22  .  8  9 

4  do.  African  ivory  do..  34  .  27  .  12  . 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules  35  .  28  .  13  8 

Do.,  with  silvered 

blades  .  46  .  33  .  13  6 

Nickel  electro  silvered 

handles .  23  .  19  .  7  6 

WILLIAM  8.  BURTON,  Fiimiahing  Iron¬ 
monger,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,'  containing  upwards  of 
850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lista 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free.— 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place :  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London.  The  cost  of  deliver¬ 
ing  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


HENRY  SOTHERAN  AND  CO. 

NEW,  SECOND-HAND,  AND  EXPOET  BOOKSELLERS, 

Have  always  on  Sale 

THE  BEST  LIBRARY  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS, 

THE  FINEST  GALLERIES  AND  COLLECTIONS  OF  ENGRAVINGS, 

THE  GREAT  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

WORKS  CURIOUS  FOR  THEIR  ANTIQUITY  OR  RARITY, 

BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS  IN  THE  CHOICEST  BINDINGS. 

Catalogues  Oralis  on  application. 

GREAT  CENTRAL  BOOK  ESTABLISHMENT,  136  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O 


RUPTURES— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 

TYTHITE^  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

vV  TRUSS  is  allowed  1^  upwards  of  500 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  elfeotlve  invention  hi 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  oY 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
supplied  by  the  MOC-M  A  IN  PA  O  and  PATENT 
LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  It  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

A  d^riptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  TmsB 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inchee  beloir 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WH1TE,^228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16e.,  21a,  26s.  6d.,  and 
2la  6d.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Doable  Truss,  31a  6d.,  42s.,  and  52t.  6d. 

Price  m  an  Umbilical  Tmss,  428.  and  52a  64- 
Postu^  free. 

Post-ofSoe  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE,. 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

TT'LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

XLi  CAPS,  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  an 
aU  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS.  SPRAINS,  ftc.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  Inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  IVice,  from  48.  6d.,. 
7a  6d.,  10s.,  and  16s.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1700. 

FUBNISH  TOUR  HOUSE  with  THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  WITH  PRICED  FURNISHING  LIST,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 

DEAITE’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every  DEANE’S— Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpose. 

variety  of  style  and  finish.  _  Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 

DEANE’S— Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  DEANE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-irons  in  modem 
*  ■  "  ‘  ’  ’  "  1.  and  approved  patterns. 

fee  Sets,  DEANE’S— Bedsteads  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with 


best  manufacture,  strongly  plated. 

DFANE’S — Electro- plated  Tea  and  Co" 

Liqueur  Stands,  CruetA  Ac. 

1  BANE’S— Dish  Covers  and  Hot-water  Dishes,  DEANE’S— Register  Stoves,  Improved  London 
Tin  Dish  Covers  in  sets,  from  16s.  made  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  Ao. 

I  EANE’S— Papier  Mach^  Tea  Trays  In  sets,  from  DEANE’S— Cornices  and  Coraice-poles,  a  variet] 
21a  New  and  elegant  Pattema  _  of  patterns,  French  and  English. 

DEANE’S— Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with  DEANE’S— Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware 
LoyseU's  and  other  improvements.  and  Cnlinary  Utensils. 

I  BANE’S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles,  DEANE’S — Turnery,  Brushes,  Mats,  wel 
Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  Aa  made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

DEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  OH  Lamps,  a  DEANE’S— Horticultural  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers 
large  and  handsome  assortment.  _  Garden  Rollers,  Wirework,  Ao. 

DEANE’S — Gas  Chandeliers,  newly- designed  DEANE’S — Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse  Cloth 
patterns  in  Glass,  Bronze,  A  Ormolu.  ing,  manufactured  on  the  premises. 

A  Discount  of  5  per  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 

DEANE  &  CO.  (46  king  william  street),  LONDON  BRIDGE 


OS  L  E  R  *  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India, 
LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms^ 
Broad  street.  Established  1807. 


COCOA  and  MILK  (Registered). 

Prepared  with  Newnham's  Condensed  Milk. 

DUNN  and  HEWETT’S  “Lichen  Islandious  or  Iceland  Moss  Coeoa,”  1a  4d.  a  pound. 
DUNN’S  “  Essence  of  Coffee,”  lA  and  2a.  a  bottle. 

DUNN  and  HEWETT’S  “Bromatine,”  a  Coeoa  deprived  of  its  superflaous  Batter, 
6d.  a  packet. 

MANUFACTORY:  PENTONVILLE,  LONDON. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

s'tsszj  psxra. 

loH  by  all  PiJti  threnrliOBt  the  WorlS. 


FIRLD’S  SELF-FITTING, 


_  'These  admirable  Candles  are  yearly 

in  increasing  demand,  and  are  supplied  as  heretofore  in  Spermaceti, 
Paraffine,  Petro-Stearine,  and  also  in  Chamber  Candles  12  in  a  box. 

May  be  obtained  of  all  Dealers  throngbout  the  United  Eangdom. 


A  DeligbtM  and  Lasting  Fragrancai 

With  A  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufaotnred  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  yonr  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co/s 

EDINBURGH,  INDIA  PALE,  AND 
DINNER  ALES, 

Sparkling,  refreshing,  nourishing,  and  economical, 

TO  BE  HAD  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RETAILERS. 

Observe  Trade  Marks,  as  other  brands  are  fre¬ 
quently  substituted. 

Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 

London  Stores — Belvedere  road,  S.E. ;  Liver¬ 
pool,  1  Seel  street ;  Bristol,  14  Narrow  quay ; 
Dublin  Stores,  7  Lower  Abbey  street;  Swansea, 


/YRNAMENTS  for  the  Drawing- 

Vv/  room.  Library,  and  Dining-room,  conoisting 
of  Vaaes,  Figures,  OrouM,  Candlesticks,  Ink- 
stands,  Obelisks,  Inlaid  Tables,  Paper-weights, 
Watch.stands,  Ac.,  in  Alabaster,  Marble,  Bronze, 
Derbyshire  Spar,  Ao..  can  be  had  of  J.  TENNANT, 
Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


KIM  AH  AH’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  oelebrated  and  most  delidons  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  Yery  CREAM  OF  IRISH 

WHISKIES, 

in  quality  onriTalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  mora 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  words  “Kinahau’s  .  LL  .  ’’  on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

Wholesale  D^t,  6A  Great  Titchfield  street, 
Oj^ord  street,  W. 


]\fINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY.— 

i-VJL  Elementary  Collections  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Sdenoe 
can  be  had  at  2, 5,  10.  20,  50,  to  1,000  guineas  each, 
of  J.  TENNANT,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Mr  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Minera¬ 
logy  and  Geology. 


to  any  part  of  the  Country  for  the 


mates, 


* 


/ffel 


LONDON,  1851.  PRIZE  MEDAL. 

PAR'S,  1855.  FIRST-CLASS  MEDAL. 

LONDON,  1862.  PRIZE  MEDAL. 

DUBLIN,  1865.  PRIZE  MEDAL. 

'  _ _ — _ —  O  “ 

F  R  E  DK.  EDWARDS  &  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS. 

■‘"J*  o»“*  -  O'  *0 "  <'0“™“- 

▼arious  size*  suited  to  aifferent  Establishments,  and  one  in  action,  may  be  seen  daily  at 

MESSRS  EDWARDS  &  SONS,  49  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 
mcooxvo  LONDON. 

iVoi!psc/ia«/onwr*d,  on  application.  ^Prospectuses  may  also  he  had  relating  to  the  additional  branches  •enumerated  below: 


GRATES. 

IMPROVED  ECONOMICAL  GRATES,  constructed  on 

thoroui^hly  sound  principles  for  economising  Fuel,  diffusing  Heat, 
and  preventing  inconvenience  fh)m  Smoke. 

PORCELAIN  TILE  GRATES,  in  which  Iron  is  rejected 

In  favonr  of  Fire-brick  for  the  interior  of  the  Grate,  and  Tiles  or 
Slabs  or  Porcelain,  Encaustic,  or  Misjolica  Ware  are  used  for 
the  decoration.  The  prices  of  these  Grates  allow  of  their  introduction 
in  any  Chambers  whatsoever  where  a  Are  is  required  to  be  used. 

IMPROVED  INDEPENDENT  GRATES  and  DOG 

GRATES,  In  very  great  variety  of  Medi*val  and  other  designs,  the 
interior  of  Grates  being  lined  with  Fire-brick,  and  the  Tiles  Sides  and 
'Tile  llearths  provldecT  for  the  decoration  of  the  Fireplace, 

IMPROVED  FIRE-LUMP  GRATES,  specially  adapted 

for  use  in  Charitable  Institutions,  Schoolrooms,  Workhouses,  Rail¬ 
way-Stations,  Servants’  Offices,  Ac. 

IMPROVED  SMOKELESS  GRATES,  adapted  to  prevent 

the  formation  of  Smoke,  to  economise  Fuel,  to  diffuse  heat,  and  to 
bum  for  many  hours  without  attention,  and  to  avoid  Chimney¬ 
sweeping. 

STEPHEN’S  and  KING’S  PATENT  GRATES.  Steel 

And  Ormulu  Grates,  with  Fire-Lump  Interiors.  Improved  Sham 
GRATES.  Berlin  Black  and  fine  cast  Mediaeval  Grates,  with  Fire- 
lump  interiors.  | 

IMPBOVED  VENTILATING  OBATES,  for  furnishing  in 

the  Apartment  a  supply  of  Fresh  Warm  Air.  Captain  Galton’s 
Yentiiating  Urates. 

STOVES. 

PATENT  GILL  AIR- WARMERS,  for  Warming  the 

Halls  and  Staircases  of  Dwelling  houses  and  for  Warming  Churches ; 
made  of  a  capacity  to  heat  from  3,000  to  00,000  cubic  feet,  and  to  bum 
with  either  ascending  or  descending  Flues,  and  through  the  night,  if 
required,  without  attention. 

PORCELAIN  TILE  PEDESTAL  STOVES,  with  open 

Fires,  handsomely  decorated  with  Porcelain,  Encaustic,  or  Majolica 
Ware,  for  use  in  IHalls,  Shops,  Cabins,  &c.  These  stoves  are  now 
made  at  mueh  less  prices  than  formerly. 

PIEBCE’S  PTBO-PNEUMATIC  STOVES,  with  Fire- 

brick  Interiors  and  Warm- Air  Chambers,  made  to  give  a  supply  of 
Fresh  and  wholesomely  Heated  Air. 

DB  ABNOT’S  SLOW-COMBUSTION  STOVES,  for  uso 

in  Halls  and  Show-rooms  where  a  Fire  is  required  to  be  kept  per¬ 
petually  burning.  They  require  attention  Twice  In  the  course  of 
Twenty-four  Hours  only. 

GOLDSWORTHY  GURNEY’S  STOVES,  for  use  in 

Churches  and  other  Public  Buildings. 


COOKING  APPARATUS. 

GREATLY-IMPROVED  KITCHENERS,  constructed  with 

Tiled  Doors  and  Tiled  Surfaces,  and  especially  adapted  for  economis¬ 
ing  Fuel,  for  effectually  heating  the  Ovens  and  Hot-plate,  for  enabling 
roasting  to  be  done  in  the  most  unexceptionable  manner  in  the  Roast¬ 
ing  Ovens,  but  in  front  of  an  open  fire  if  desired ;  also  for  effectually 
ventilating  the  Kitchen,  and  preventing  the  old  inconvenience  to 
Servants  of  excessive  heat. 

STEAM  COOKING  APPARATUS,  on  very  economical 

.  arrangements  for  cooking  for  from  100  to  1,000  persons,  and  adapted 
for  use  in  Hospitals  and  other  Charitable  Institutions,  large  wholesale 
or  Retail  Establishments,  Public  Schools,  Prisons,  Woiidiouscs,  Ac. 

OPEN-FIRE  KITCHEN  RANGES,  of  excellent  manu¬ 
facture.  Smoke  Jacks,  Pastry  Ovens,  Steam  Closets,  Hot-plates, 
Stewing  Stoves,  Cottagers’  Cooking  Stoves,  Nnraery  Boiler  Stoves, 
Ac. 

ENGINEERING. 

WARM  BATHS,  erected  with  Hot,  (’old,  and  Waste 

I  Pipes;  Hot- water  Cistern  and  Circulating  1*1  pes  heated  fbom  the 
Kitchen  Boiler,  so  that  a  Bath  may  be  had  at  any  moment  of  the  day. 
Hot  Water  furnished,  if  required,  by  the  same  system,  to  Wash-hand 
Basins  Housemaids’  Closets,  .Sculleries ;  or  made  to  circulate  through 
coils  of  Pipes  for  giving  Heat  to  a  Uaii,  a  Conservatory,  or  a  Billiard- 
room. 

HOT- WATER  CIRCULATION,  for  Heating  Churches 

and  other  Public  Buildings  and  for  Conservatories ;  also  for  the  Halls, 
Staircases,  and  Passages  of  large  Private  Ki'sidences,  and  for  con¬ 
tributing  heat,  if  required,  to  Drawing-room,  Dining-room,  Library, 
and  Billiard-room,  ..with  handsome  Ornamental  Cases  to  cover  the 
1*1  pee. 

LAUNDRY  APPARATUS,  erected  for -the  entire  opera¬ 
tions  of  Washing,  Drying,  and  Ironing  the  Linen  of  Large  Houses 
and  Public  Establishmeuta  Washing  Coppers  and  Ironing  Stoves  of 
all  kinds.  . 

LIFTS,  for  Hotels  and  other  Large  Establishments ;  also 

on  a  small  scale,  as  admirably  adapted  to  add  to  the  convenience  of 
IMvate  Families. 

LAVATORY  APPARATUS,  with  the  latest  Improve¬ 
ments,  for  Clubs,  Restaurants, 


Messrs  EDWARDS  and  SON  furnish  Estimates 

gratuitously  for  the  Erection  of  Works  in  any  of  the  branches  they  have 
enumerated,  and  they  include  Carpenters’  and  Plumbers’  work  if  nref^rn'd. 


ana  aavi^«  and  they  guarantee  that  whatever  they  undertake  shall  be 
signalised  by  excellent  workmanship  and  efficient  action. 


MR  EDWARDS’S  PUBLICATIONS  ON  WARMING  AND  VENTILATION. 


OUB  DOMESTIC  FIBEPLACES. 


New  Edition, 


entirely  rewntien,  eniargea,  ana  aaaptea  lor  ropuiar  Heading,  the 
additions  completing  the  Author's  contributions  on  the  IlomestTc  Use 
of  Fuel  and  on  Ventilation.  By  FREDERICK  EDWARDS,  jun. 
Royal  8vo,  with  140  Illustrations,  and  a  Portrait  of  Count  Rumford,  128. 

**  It  bears  on  every  page  the  mark  of  careful  research,  and  abounds  to 
such  an  extent  with  useful  matter,  that  we  should  desire  to  see  it  studied 
and  its  contents  brought  into  actual  practice  by  all  those  who  are  in  any 
way  concerned  with  the  important  branch  of  domestic  economy  on  which 
it  treats.” — Chemical  News. 

By  the  same  Author, 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS  :  their  Cure  aud  Prevention.  Sixth 

Edition,  revised.  Royal  8vo,  with  Forty  Illustrations,  price  3s.  6d. 

“  Attention  to  the  facts  Mr  Edwards  has  indicated  will  save  landlords 
and  householders  a  deal  of  trouble,  expense,  aud  anxiety.”— Building  News. 

London .  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  row. 


The  VENTILATION  of  DWELLING-HOUSES  and  the 

FIUEI-LACES. 

*“  COOKING 

and  his  piSnominli  Account  of  Benjamin,  Count  of  Rumford. 
adanted  numerous  Practical  Suggest  ions 

trittoSs.  Koyal  8vo.  with  Forty-sevS  lUus- 

obscurity,  and 

London:  LONGMAN3,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  row. 
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